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COURTSHIP COURSES 


Pastor Paul Levi Foulk, Altoona, Pa., Describes Series of “Lecture 
Question-Answer” Meetings for Youth 


Some yEars ago the young people in my 
church asked me to be leader for their 
Sunday evening meeting. The subject was 
“Preparation for Home.” They knew that 
this was a subject in which I had done 
special work and upon which I had 
preached series of sermons, sermons 
published in the local papers and quite 
widely read, if one may judge from re- 
ports. A pastor does appreciate the con- 
fidence of his youth; and the invitation 
was accepted. 

From the discussion that followed the 
presentation of the subject came an offer 
to provide instruction courses on the much 
slighted subject of “Romance and Court- 
ship.” The youth seemed eager for it. It 
was to be a course that presented the 
Christian viewpoint, and must be pre- 
sented in a kindly, sympathetic manner. 
Preparation for such a course is difficult, 
and is the key to success or failure. That 
first course was put on in the fall, on Fri- 
day evenings from 7.00 to 8.00 o'clock. 
Later courses have been held Sunday eve- 
nings after Vespers, say from 8.30 to 9.30 
o’clock. This hour has proved most sat- 
isfactory. 

The course is roughly grouped around 
these headings: Living in Teen Age, Get- 
ting Acquainted, Falling in Love, Becom- 
ing Engaged, Planning the Wedding, Living 
Together, and Building a Home. Youth 
aged fourteen years and upward are wel- 
come. Boys and girls come in about equal 
proportion. No adults are allowed, and 
this excludes married folk. 

Both the lecture method and questions 
to which written answers are made, have 
been used. The question method is by 
far the more interesting and enlisting. 
Answers to leading questions received 
from sixty young people give the teacher 
and the whole class a fairly representative 
picture of what the thinking of youth is 
on any asked question. Thus the questions 
to be discussed are handed in in one period 
and the answers follow in the next. Thus 
they can be tabulated. By leading ques- 
tions, I have in mind those that present 
replies on subjects that ought to be dis- 
cussed in class for the good of all. At the 
top of each paper containing the answers 
te questions, each person is asked to write 
“boy” or “girl,” and his or her age. This 
is the only identification mark on the 
papers. Also the person answering is asked 
to write one question he or she would like 
to have answered next period. I shall give 
some of these questions picked at random 
from several lists my youth have asked. 


Questions Asked by Girls 


“How many nights a week should a 
‘steady boy’ come to see his girl?” “How 
do you know when you are in love?” 
“Should young people marry young or 
wait until the late twenties or thirties?” 
“Should parents object to entertaining a 
nice friend of a fifteen-year-old girl?” 
“Does a difference in age matter so much 
in marriage when love is present?” “Should 


age form a barrier (girl older than boy)?” 
“Should a person go with a friend against 
a parent’s will, even if you are greatly 
devoted to your friend?” “Should a girl of 
fifteen go out with boys occasionally?” 
“Would it be wrong to elope?” and “Why 
should age matter in marriage, if you love 
one another?” — 


Questions from Boys 


“At what age should you start keep- 
ing company with a girl?” “Does differ- 
ence in age matter when getting married?” 
“How should a person decide between 
settling down to married life, or preparing 
himself by further education?” “Should 
I go with a girl, if I can afford it?” “Does 
smoking or drinking have anything to do 
with picking your friends?” “If two peo- 
ple are separated for a time, is it wrong 
for either to go with someone else—that 
is, before marriage?” “Are you to kiss 
a girl before you are married?” “What 
entertainment do you advise for young 
people?” “When should a boy ask a girl 
to be engaged?” “Does a girl’s reputation 
mean anything?” “Should there be a dif- 
ference between school boys and girls and 
graduates according to the hours they 
keep?” “Should you choose your wife in 
good health?” “Do you believe in love 
at first sight?” “Why do most boys blush 
when they are introduced to a girl?” “Is 
it correct for divorced persons to marry 
(from Biblical standpoint) ?” 

Any observant person will at once sense 
the real problems of youth. To adults, 
many such questions seem foolish, but 
they are keys to youth thinking. In these 
questions I read the minds of youth, and 
then ‘seek to guide them, in a positive 
manner, into the factors that are vital 
for their happiness. 

By all means have written questions and 
thereby get more of a response from the 
class. Members who know one another 
will be shy about asking questions of a 
personal nature for fear of self-revelation. 
You need such questions to make more 
effective your work for their own welfare. 
The interest of youth has asserted itself 
everywhere I have spoken to groups on 
the subject of courtship. My room never 
has enough chairs, and standing room is 
at a premium. 

It seems that the church has an oppor- 
tunity here that is being missed. Home 
ever has been, and ever will be, the real 
cornerstone of a community, and without 
the home, the church is sadly weakened. 
Should not the church and its leadership 


accept the challenge to minister to life 


where ministry counts for so much in 
happiness and peace? 

Some comments on these courses by the 
youth who attended may stimulate our 
conception of its importance. 


Comments of Girls 


“T think this course is very helpful, and 
some parents should have the benefit of 


some of the ideas.” “Every church at 
some time or other should conduct such a 
course in the interests of the young peo- 
ple.” “Someone has to teach youth about 
courtship; very few people do.” “This 
course has cleared up many questions I 
had in mind.” “It is helpful to many who 
cannot go to friends.” 


“Tt is a good thing to teach a person how 
to conduct oneself whenever he goes out 
with a girl or a group of girls and boys.” 
“It helps a person to pick the right kind 
of a mate.” “It is very instructive, and 
I believe it is the church’s duty.” 


SOURCE OF DELINQUENCY 


JupcE Hit, presiding justice of the New 
York Juvenile Delinquency Court, and 
one of the country’s foremost crime 
jurists, says that 70 per cent of the 6,000 
delinquency cases which annually come 
before him are the result of godless home 
environment. He said, “As a jurist who 
judges thousands of crime-broken boys 
and girls each year I know that religious 
interests for young people are essential 
for their moral welfare and future as 
worth-while American citizens. Religion 
is necessary to the happiness of American 
youth, but it is not enough merely to send 
children to church. Parents must attend 
church, for the child follows the example 
set by father and mother.” 


W. H. GREEVER, 


July 26, 1939 


Boys’ Comments 


O BLESSED DAY 
By Charles E. Dozer, Pitcairn, Pa. 


O BLESSED DAY with sin subdued, 

And ever soul of man renewed, 
And free to serve his God alone, 
Through Jesus Christ, His only Son! 


O blessed day with powers of sin 
No longer known in hearts of men, 
And every soul shall be as pure 
As God’s own glory, and endure! 


O blessed day is this in store, 

When sin and death are known no more; 
Then you and I shall never die, 

But reign with Him eternally! 


O blessed day! Most blessed day! 
It thrills my soul to hear God say, 
“Surrender not in times of strife; 
To you I give Eternal Life!” 


“Eternal Life give I to thee, 

Though I was slain at thirty-three! 

The spear, the nails, the cross and thorn 
Were sorrows deep when you were born!” 
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BEYOND PURCHASE WITH MONEY — 


Dr. H. F. Martin on Friendships with the Finer Things of Life 


WE Ake living in a disillusioned age. We have given up 
Santa Claus; fairies and elves and pyxies and untenable 
fictions. We classify the sentiments and tender emotions 
as hokum and bunk. The high school boy and girl are blase, 
world weary, sophisticated. They have had all the thrills. 
There is nothing new for them under the sun. 

The reason is clear and the answer evident. We have 
commercialized every emotion. We have dragged every 
sentiment into the pitiless glare of the Klieg lights until we 
can see clean through them. We have travestied the pure and 
lofty motives of men until now it appears that every thought, 
word and deed is susceptible of critical analysis, and can 
be proven innately selfish. 

What are the finer things? How are we to make friends 
of the finer things? Is it worth while to cultivate such a 
friendship? 

The finer things are the things of the spirit. Self instead 
of substance; the spirit within rather than the spectacle 
without. The treasury of the imagination; the wealth of the 
future prospect; the hope of the pure in heart; the inner 
urge that is in every soul for a grander vision, a better 
standing ground, a joy without regret, affection for a great 
cause, zeal in a worthy task. 


Both Wrong 

Youth has sometimes confounded the finer things with 
sense satisfactions. The Puritan starved out these natural 
desires for pleasure and called them sinful. The Sybarite 
played them up and called them the rightful heritage of 
men. Each was wrong. There is no sin in pleasure if it is 
recreative rather than dissipative. There is nothing but sin 
in pleasure if it is used as justification for debauchery. 

There are treasures of earth and sea and sky that may be 
had for the asking. But that asking must be continued, 
persevering, wholehearted, humble. 

“Bubbles we buy with a whole soul’s tasking, 
"Tis heaven alone that is given away, 
°Tis only God may be had for the asking.” 

Until the cloud and flower and the sunset have been in- 
terpreted to the soul of man they are like the primrose to 
Peter Bell. 

“A primrose by the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And nothing more.” 

Many of the finer things are to be found within the pages 
of books. 

Channing said: “God be thanked for books. They are the 
voices of the distant and the dead, and make us the heirs of 
the spiritual life of the past ages. In the best books, great 
men talk to us, give us their most precious thoughts, and 
pour their souls into ours.” 

Carlyle says: “All that mankind has done, thought or been, 
is lying as in magic preservation in the pages of books. They 
are the chosen possession of men.” 

Emerson said: “Give me a book, health, and a June day, 
and I will make the pomp of kings look ridiculous.” 

Newell Dwight Hillis writes in the book, “A Man’s Value 
to Society”: “Kingsley approaches a stone as a jeweler ap- 
proaches a casket to unlock the hidden gems. Geikie causes 
the bit of hard coal to unroll the juicy bud, the thick 
odorous leaves, the pungent boughs, until the bit of carbon 
enlarges into the beauty of a tropical forest. Some Faraday 
shows us that each drop of water is a sheath for electric 
forces sufficient to drive an engine from Liverpool to Lon- 
don. Some Dana says, T will decipher the handwriting on 
the rocks, trace the movement of the ice plows, search out 


the influence of the flames, as they turn the rocks into soil 
for vineyards. Some Audubon says, ‘For you I will go 
through forests to find the life history of the winged creatures 
from the humming bird to the hawk and to the eagle,’ Some 
Herschel says, ‘You need your nights for sleep, but for you, 
I will give the years for the study of the stars and their 
movements,’ ” 
In Every Library 

Phillips Brooks thought that four kinds of books should 
be in every library. Memoirs, biography, portraits, letters. 

Good books are pathways toward the throne of happiness 
along which the soul of man journeys. Good books gather 
the distilled wisdom of centuries of experience for the 
reader. Good books cost you little in money, but they may 
cost you years and decades of toil and labor and energy as 
you seek to realize the dream the books give you. 

Fiction appeals to many of us. Here the imagination runs 
riot, the various characters can be made to display all the 
emotions the nervous system can endure. Every humdrum 
event can be clothed with romance; the hero can be invested 
with all the virtues, and divested of all the vices. Such a 
glamor can be thrown about him that monstrous defections 
of character are smothered by the brilliancy of his repartee, 
and the buoyancy of his nature. 

Some fiction is good. It may arouse the noblest senti- 
ments and make a most powerful appeal to the better 
nature. Much fiction is waste, for it stirs up sentiments for 
which there are no outlets and they must be dissipated with- 
in the organism of our body. It were a thousand times better 
not to stimulate a sentiment at all than to arouse it and 
offer no worthy outlet. 

In my opinion two types of books do not receive sufficient 
attention. The one is history, the other is biography. 

Many of our great statesmen are readers of history. Roose- 
velt, Wilson, Beveridge, Fess placed much stress on history. 
Statesmen.need history for it gives them opportunity for 
comparative judgments. If they would judge the future by 
the past they must know the past through the pages of his- 
tory. They can predicate the march of events by reading of 
cause and effect in preceding generations. 

It is my judgment that the type of literature most pro- 
ductive of human inspiration and achievement is biography. 
“Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime.” 

Who can calculate the effect of the life of Washington 
upon the young Lincoln? The most sodden heart will skip 
a beat as the life story is unfolded of one who makes his 
way against great odds. The reader will take new hope, 
and the thought will be insistent that perhaps I, too, may 
break the chains of habit, lay aside the carelessness of years, 
and with nights of labor reach success in some worthy 
occupation. 

Of Enduring Pleasantness 

One of the pleasant interludes in my connection with Mid- 
land College was a class in biography it was my lot to direct. 
Each member of the class was asked to read at least five 
books during the semester, out of some dozen available titles. 
The hour was devoted to the reading of choice selections 
from a book, a brief digest was given, questions were asked, 
and the philosophy of the author discussed. Some of the 
titles I recall are as follows: The life of Mary Lyon, Pasteur, 
Lincoln, Martin Luther, Frances E. Willard, Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, Woodrow Wilson, Carnegie, Jacob A. Riis, Edward 
Bok, Michael Pupin. What person could read and hear of 
these unconquerable souls, and not gain fresh resolution and 
high desire? (To be concluded next week) 


THE DOCTRINE? 


“The Lutheran” Presents George 
L. Rinkliff, Treasurer of the 
Synod of Ohio, Who Has 

Thoughts About Money 


“YES, INDEED, we used to pay our 
apportionment in full. That was a 
good many years ago. The pastor 
we had then went to a bigger place, 
and we got another pastor. He didn’t 
say much about apportionment— 
maybe nothing—and I suppose the 
congregation thought he knew his business. 

“Then he went to some other place, too. The next pastor 
used to say things about the apportionment—how we ought 
to pay it because the synod expected it of us. Well, you 
know how some people take a thing like that. 

“The pastor we have now talks about apportionment, too, 
once in a while, and people seem to be giving more for ap- 
portionment. It’s the right thing to do, I suppose. 

“But here is something that puzzles me. One preacher 
talks one way about the apportionment, and the next another 
way. One will say we have to pay our apportionment, and 
the next says we don’t have to, but that we ought to do it 
anyway, and maybe the third will tell you something else— 
or maybe nothing. What are you going to believe when 
the preachers don’t agree?” 

The man who said that was one of the older members 
of a small rural congregation. There is the temptation to 
consider apportionment difficulties in such a congregation 
of minor consequence. After all, the congregation is so 
small that the difference between its apportionment paid in 
full and not paid at all is not highly impressive in terms of 
money. 

And yet, just as a single drop of blood may reveal a con- 
dition that affects the entire body, so it may be possible to 
find in a small rural congregation light upon difficulties that 
afflict the entire church. 

It is true, of course, that as the pastor thinks about any 
element of the work of the church, so the congregation will 
tend to think. Because that is true, it follows that as the 
pastor thinks about the apportionment, so the congregation 
will in the course of time grow to think. That is putting 
things in simple terms. 


MR. GEORGE L. 
RINKLIFF 


Pastorates Are Composites 


But the matter becomes more complex when we remem- 
ber that during the lifetime of a member a congregation 
may have several pastors. Unless there is uniformity in the 
attitudes of those successive pastors toward the apportion- 
ment, the congregation may, as the years pass, develop a 
vacillating sentiment upon the subject. 

The complexity increases still more when we think of all 
congregations, rather than of just one. Instead of a proces- 
sion marching in step, we may find behavior more like the 
milling of a herd. 

That raises some questions. Is there lack of uniformity 
in the attitudes of pastors toward the apportionment—and 
consequently in their leadership of congregations toward 
responding to the needs indicated in the apportionment? 
It seems evident that all presidents of synods, and all others 
in a position to judge the matter with the greatest available 
accuracy, would agree that such is the case. 

Why, then, is there such lack of uniformity? 

But is uniformity possible without an authoritative, com- 
prehensive and entirely justifiable standard? Does the 
church really have such a standard? Is what has been 
agreed upon as pronouncements of the church upon the 
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subject sufficient to justify the statement that we have a 
clear-cut doctrine on giving? 

If we lack that, why expect uniformity in teaching and 
preaching concerning giving? If such a doctrine has been 
defined, what is the definition? Where is it? And why is it 
kept concealed under a bushel? 

We make a mistake if we think of the church as some- 
thing like a vending machine—deposit a coin, push a rod, 
and out pops the statement of truth you are after. Church 
history gives an impression of magnificent leisure in coming 
to ultimate crystallizations of doctrine. The church had seen 
three centuries when the Nicene Creed was adopted, and 
it had seen fifteen centuries when the Augsburg Confession 
was published. The church never teaches by dragging peo- 
ple headlong to conclusions. 


A Rather New Institution 


And we have had the apportionment with us for less than 
a century. According to Dr. George H. Gerberding, in his 
biography of William Alfred Passavant, the apportionment 
as it is known in the Lutheran churches of this continent 
originated in the Pittsburgh Synod, and evidently between 
the years 1845 and 1850. It seems to have been a radical 
innovation then, prompted by enthusiasts youthful in spirit, 
as well as—for the most part—youthful in years. One sus- 
pects that it was not taken seriously at the time, except per- 
haps by a minority of the membership of the then tiny synod. 

Perhaps, too, the other synods first heard of the appor- 
tionment indirectly—as they heard of the far-flung enter- 
prises of the new synod, and wondered where the money 
was coming from. It seems also to have been possible that 
other synods began adopting the apportionment in order to 
keep pace with the Pittsburgh Synod. 

The apportionment really introduced but one new feature. 
The time had been when a pastor came to a meeting of 
synod with coin tied in a poke which he had stuffed in an 
inside pocket of his threadbare black coat. He emptied the 
poke on the table at which the treasurer of synod sat. The 
apportionment made only one change in that. It was a broad 
hint to pastors, given out at one convention of synod, as to 
how much coin each of them should bring with him to the 
next convention. 

Compared with what comes in on apportionment these 
days, the receipts from the apportionment then were a mere 
trickle of funds. But compared with the standards that had 
previously obtained, it was like a golden flood. 

Sample the current Lutheran literature that survives out 
of succeeding decades of the nineteenth century in America, 
and you may gain the impression that you are listening to 
the music of an organ faint and tremulous at first, and yet 
hopeful. But in the middle of the century someone seems 
to start pulling out stops, and the theme changes, a proces- 
sional now, and courage for holding on becomes courage for 
going on. The instrumentality that pulled out at least some 
of those stops was the apportionment. 

Had it not been for the pastors, the apportionment never 
would have started, and once started, it never would have 
gone anywhere except to oblivion. Its foremost champions, 
and in some instances its lone and lonely advocates, made it 
a tradition of Lutheranism in America. 

If, as in the days of the judges of Israel, each of them 
did and spoke and taught that which was right in his own 
eyes concerning the apportionment, it is well to remember 
that such freedom was indispensable to the success of the 
cause. Each needed leeway of such a sort, in order to ap- 
proach uniformity in the end sought. 

For each of them shared the common hope of all—that 
on the day he mounted his horse to ride away to synod, 
one side of his long black coat would sag a little under the 
weight of the poke that he would empty on the treasurer’s 
table. (To be continued) 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 
Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


It Must Be Discouraging to the thorough-going Com- 
munist to learn that a privileged class is rising in Soviet 
Russia. It is strange, but true, that Stalin himself is backing 
the movement, which allows better pay, better garb, greater 
prosperity and comfort to those who have received training 
in the Soviet’s institutions of higher learning. The term 
“intelligentsia” is actually used to describe approvingly the 
rather varied list of “engineers, architects, physicians, sur- 
geons, veterinarians, druggists, economists, lawyers, teach- 
ers, transport and communications experts, scientists, far- 
mers” and others who can show a diploma. Since more 
than 100,000 are now being graduated annually from these 
schools, the Soviet is on the high road toward an aristocracy 
of its own. What is to become of Communism through such 
a callous abandonment of a uniform low level for all? This 
is surely most disconcerting for all pure idealists! 


War Fatalities Are Not Waiting For the formal declara- 
tion of conflict. Since the first open acknowledgment, in 
May, of the mounting toll of death exacted by the develop- 
ment of the vast air armadas, the study of national records 
has indicated that Germany is losing three student pilots 
every two days, and England, France and Italy are each 
losing them at the rate of one every three days. Last year 
England lost 200 aviation students to Germany’s 700. The 
reasons offered for this difference suggest that Germany has 
had a larger force under instruction, and further, that under 
the pressure of hurried preparation for “a lightning stroke 
of battle,” the quality of the planes has suffered. No figures 
for our own training losses are available. With the revela- 
tion of the foreign figures and the speeding up of our own 
preparations for possible war, our military~service has 
shrouded all information with a smoke screen. Our own 
losses are estimated as being much smaller, because dis- 
tance has permitted less hurry in training and greater care 
in control and instruction. However, the price of peace 
preparations offers a still more urgent argument against war. 


General Iwane Matsui, Commander of the Japanese forces 
that captured and visited Nanking with horrible loss of life, 
is retiring to a life of seclusion, to be spent in prayers for 
the dead. He is building, presumably in Tokyo, a small 
temple to Kwannon, the Buddhist Goddess of Mercy, in 
which to carry on his monkish devotions. A statue of the 
goddess, which is designed to contain earth from the bat- 
tlefields of his military service in China, is to be dedicated 
to those killed in the Shanghai-Nanking campaign. But 
which dead? Is this life of prayer to voice the longings of 
Matsui’s soul for peace through repentance? Or is it another 
of those strange gestures of implacable glorying to cele- 
brate a national triumph? 


Forging by Radio Sounds Like an “Alice in Wonderland” 
tale, but this is how it is being done. Sound recordings are 
being constantly taken of the speeches broadcast by public 
officials. Expert readers of these sound films have learned to 
differentiate 300 odd curious jagged waves on the film. 
These they call “Phomena,” from which they can distin- 
guish and read any one of the elements of speech—con- 
sonants, vowels, diphthongs or syllables. Since the films can 
be cut and pasted together like paper, these experts cannot 
only paste words together into a continued narrative, but 
can even assemble the recorded waves of syllables or single 
letters to form words that had not been spoken. Likewise, 
if the words or syllables should have been spoken under 
varying circumstances—in a hall or out of doors, shouted 
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or uttered in confidence—they can be toned into the uni- 
formity required to produce the sense of a speech being 
delivered by means of electric filters. This makes it possible 
to fashion in the tones of a public official an address that 
he never delivered, and even to produce words he never 
uttered. The manifold possibilities for false propaganda are 
portentous. Let the victim be chosen—Daladier, Benes, 
Roosevelt, Hull—and a message in his very tones could be 
broadcast to precipitate a crisis to involve the world. Ap- 
peasement could deliberately be transmuted into an intoler- 
able affront. Chamberlain’s apologetic umbrella could. be 
made to look like a thunder-bolt. Public intelligence could 
be hopelessly confused by the universal distrust engendered. 
If the prospect makes you personally uneasy, copy Matt 
Quay’s classic advice—“don’t talk” on the radio. 


Father Coughlin, Whose Present Devil is Communism 
(he has had others) is out with another scare-head. He 
announces, to the last gasp of his devoted breath, “that a 
group of union laborers will militarize themselves and es- 
tablish an independent army within this republic.” He 
charges that Harry Milton, who is credited with having 
served the Republic in Spain with the Abraham. Lincoln 
Brigade, lately wrote a letter to: David Dubinsky, president 
of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers, urging the 
formation of an anti-Fascist union guard as the only method 
of “preserving the democratic rights and civil liberties of 
labor.” It really was unkind of Milton to attempt to steal 
Father Coughlin’s thunder and reverse the charges. Cough- 
lin is excited over the imminent danger “that this army will 
march against the people of America”; but then he is always 
excited as a matter of professional technique. Didn’t he do 
some tall talking about his own pure patriots being ready 
to fight for his brand of pure patriotism? And he seems to 
have forgotten about those valiant Bund-Americans who 
are out to save America whether or no. The trouble is 
Coughlin “doth protest too much.” 


Recently Count Paul Teleki, Premier of Hungary, took 
occasion (July 6) to touch slyly on a delicate question while 
addressing a teachers’ convention in Budapest. His theme 
was gradually led into the consideration of Hungary’s 
geography, to which he gave a political twist by declaring 
that “Hungary’s living space was pre-war Hungary’s, which 
nature herself had surrounded by mountains and rivers.” 
Then he added the subtle comment: “There are two kinds 
of living space—real living space and coveted living space,” 
and allowed his hearers to make their own application. It 
“sives to wonder,” in view of Europe’s agitation, just who 
and what he meant, but there is no limit set to the guesses 
allowed. 


Our Federal Reserve Bulletin for July announces the 
tremendously increased transfer of foreign gold to our 
shores. The present amount, $1,460,000,000, marks an in- 
crease of $1,000,000,000 in 14 months, this from the demo- 
cratic countries. Another half billion has been deposited 
in Canada, South Africa and India. This amount is only a 
part of the $8,534,000,000 gold reserve of England, France, 
Belgium, the Netherlands and Switzerland, and gives no 
account of the reserves of the more northern nations. When 
compared with Germany’s $29,000,000 and Italy’s $193,000,000 
(as of December 1938), these figures indicate a ratio of 28 
to 1 between England-France and Italy-Germany. Gold 
still sets the standard for national credit, and this is what 
the democratic nations expect to be speaking loudest and 
longest in the present unsettled world condition. All very 
well, but pardon the puzzled forgotten citizen who still 
wonders why a gold standard should not boost his own 
credit; why the government should forbid his possession of 
gold, and then collect 41 cents profit on every dollar he had 
to surrender, to a total accrual of $2,000,000,000. 
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“They’ re Off Again’—Part I 


By KarEN ELBA 


THE CALL of the open road still rang in their ears, so an- 
other dawn found Dodd and Leah on their way to Yellow- 
stone. Hell’s Half-Acre, a phenomenal gap in an otherwise 
wide expanse of plains: beautiful formations of many col- 
ors. Thermopolis, famous for its sulphur wells, eternally 
steaming and bubbling like so many gallons of porridge. 

Before them lay the infinite grandeur of Wind River 
Canyon; pine-crowned crags, struggling for the supremacy 
of the vaulted heavens above. How aptly this piece of nature 
was named! Merry winds running in and out of the rock- 
carved tunnels and along side of the road, rippled Wind 
River. A scintillating thing, luring travelers on like a siren, 
to anywhere. Leah finally decided the scenery was much 
too gorgeous to miss and insisted upon riding the running 
board to absorb everything in a big way. It wasn’t long, 
however, until she received the unwelcomed signal to come 
in and sit down so that more speed could be applied. Leah 
could think of nothing else but that she was, at that moment, 
an anchor sitting on the coat tails of progress. This was 
followed by the time-worn argument in favor of a sport 
model car whose top could be turned down for a full view 
of everything overhead. 

Down and around and soon the outskirts of Cody, Wyo., 
loomed into view. Typically western, this little town con- 
tains the famous ranches belonging to the late Col. William 
F. Cody (Buffalo Bill), and also a museum containing many 
relics and personal trappings. Cody is also the gateway to 
the famous Shoshone Canyon, Dam and Reservoir. The 
spillway through the rocks, is not unlike the great Niagara 
Falls of New York. More peaks standing majestically and 
with the impenetrable silence of a Carthusian monastery. 
Leaving the rushing waters below, Leah and Dodd found 
themselves gazing upon the placid waters of Shoshone Lake, 
sparkling like a blanket of diamonds in the afternoon sun. 
They were under the spell of the elusiveness of it all as they 
rolled along, ever on the alert to meet something more 
beautiful than that which they had left behind. 

What was that cute little hut just ahead? A shelter for 
Uncle Sam’s boys who were stationed there to instruct 
motorists in the “Do’s” and “Don’ts” of the Park before 
entering. Yellowstone National Park! God’s cathedral of 
dreams where His very Presence is made manifest to all 
within its confines. Winding roads like so many miles of 
serpentine which led at last to Fishing Bridge. A more 
apropos name could never have been chosen, and Leah had 
a mad desire to leap from the car and cavort in desultory 
fashion, but a warning from Dodd lest she get tangled in 
fishing lines restrained her. 

Twilight on Yellowstone Lake! Stars seemed very near 
and shadows on the water, like slender boats, moved ever 
so lightly to the tune of shimmering wavelets singing an 


ancient lullabye. Surely the waters of Galilee must have 
been just like this. A sylvan retreat where thousands came 
to hear His message of love. Why wasn’t life always just 
like this hour? But no; without trials, cares and sorrows, 
they couldn’t love all this, half so much. 

Up betimes and off for the Loop Drive, after crossing 
Fishing Bridge. Sulphur pools, the huge mountains covered 
with a mass of steam and mud geysers—thick, ghastly stuff, 
bubbling maliciously day and night. In the distance Dodd 
spied a herd of buffalo and immediately Leah thought it 
would be grand sport to hike down the hillside and get 
closer to them. An adventurous sort—Leah! Breakfast at 
Canyon Junction was a joyous affair. Mornings always being 
exceedingly chilly, steaming coffee and hot cakes certainly 
were the piece de resistance. Yellowstone Canyon and the 
mighty falls, hour after hour, roaring fond recitals of His 
love. Inspiration Point and Artist Point where many paint- 
ers gathered in an effort to put on canvas the many shades 
of amber, emerald, topaz, purple and silver as they caught 
the sun’s glorious rays. Inspiration Point, a sea of indescrib- 
able grandeur of gulfs, palisades and figures carved from 
the rock by the winds and rains of centuries gone. It was 
heartening to notice how friendly everyone was! Rarely an 
individual passed without smiling or commenting upon the 
perfection of it all. The quest for beauty of the out-of-doors 
seemed to draw people closer together. An indefinable 
something that made them feel the surge and warmth of 
mutual friendliness. Mount Washburn, highest peak in Yel- 
lowstone, past Tower Falls and westward! 

Mammoth Hot Springs, National Headquarters and res- 
idences of the superintendent, rangers, and caretakers. A 
chummy little town, nestling at the foot of the picturesque 
peaks. There Leah and Dodd stopped to get a “worm’s-eye 
view” of the height, breadth and length of their surround- 
ings. A little enclosure made entirely of antlers, attracted 
much attention as did the museum where innumerable 
species of fish and animal life were on display. A lovely 
school building, efficient hospital and a little chapel where 
residents may go to worship. Surely the minister of this 
flock needed no strategic measures to coax people to attend 
services. The magnificence of the surroundings must in- 
spire them to a never-ending chant of gratitude for the 
wonders which are their lot! To the southwest were the 
beaver dams, but Mr. and Mrs. seemed to be dodging pho- 
tographers that day. Onlookers waited patiently for them 
to make their appearance, but nary a budge from the little 
mound of twigs and debris that comprised their home. Just 
across the lake, moose were grazing in the late afternoon 
sun. 

And now Leah was actually going to realize her dream, 
when signposts assured her that the Geyser Basin and “Old 
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“OLD FAITHFUL” GEYSER IN ACTION 


Faithful” were just beyond. At last she was going to see the 
geysers “geyss” as she enthusiastically put it. Gradually 
they saw what seemed to be a blanket of smoke and steam 
covering the horizon. Soon the odor of carbon dioxide gas 
heralded the nearness of the Basin and suddenly they viewed 
the breathless panorama that looked like so many campfires 
sending their smoke upward. Entering Old Faithful Inn, 
reservations were made and soon\ the two nomads were 
walking along Geyser Trail, laid purposely for the benefit 
of seeing the less active pools at closer range. Little did 
Dodd realize the mischief he was going to experience with 
Leah, who insisted upon sticking her finger in every square 
inch of water to determine the temperature. The Morning 
Glory Pool with its deep purple at the heart and gradually 
fading to azure at the edge of the bell. Frying Pan Spring, 
sizzling ever so gently, seeming as though waiting for some 
passerby to drop in an egg or two. 

Back again just in time to see “Old Faithful” gush forth 
in all its majestic beauty. Yards of white chiffon shot high 
into the air and then dissolving into nothingness, leaving 
the geyser to dream for another hour. “Miraculous,” gasped 
Leah, and before Dodd could stop her she was galloping up 
the side of the huge fountain. However, not a fraction later, 
a shrill whistle greeted her ears and with a sudden, “Oh, 
oh; rangers!” she meekly turned and retraced her steps. 
Dodd gave her one ferocious glare and murmured some- 
thing about having to get special permission to bring dogs 
into the park and that that ruling should also apply to 
female snoopers. 

After a most delightful dinner, Dodd and Leah joined 
other travelers for an evening of entertainment in the 
pavilion. Leah let her eyes drift from one person to an- 
other, wondering who they were, where they came from and 
how much of the world they had seen. Folks in seats just 
ahead were engaged in travel conversation and one lovely 
lady said, “How unfortunate you didn’t get to Samoa the year 
we went! It really was delightful and you would have en- 
joyed it no end!” Leah slid down in her chair just far 
enough to sit on her shoulderblades comfortably. Under 
her breath she whispered, “Dodd; did you get that? Samoa, 
and she said it as though it were Kankakee!” Following the 
entertainment by university students who had come to the 
Park to work during the season, little groups gradually 
gathered about “Old Faithful” to watch it perform amid 
rainbow shades of spotlights. It seemed to cast a spell over 
the spectators and no word was uttered as all stood there, 
like so many worshipers at a shrine. 

All good things must come to an end, and with leaden 
feet Dodd and Leah crawled into the car on the morrow and 
started for home via the West Thumb. Much had been said 
about the grizzly and cinnamon bears, but Leah had almost 
given up seeing them when presently they came to a group 
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of cars and upon close inspection, found two 
little cubs, despotic in their territory, having a 
wrestling match in the middle of the road, Leah 
shrieked with glee, picked up her kodak and 
started for the center of attraction. It wasn’t 
long, however, until mamma bear decided she 
had better check up on her youngsters and 
came out of the thicket to the side of the road. 
Her appearance, of course, scattered the crowd 
like a bundle of touched-off firecrackers. More 
bears; big, medium and cuddly, all hanging 
around the cars for food. Mamma bear became 
quite impatient because no one was giving her 
a handout and decided to hoist her two front 
paws on the side of a car, and in order to get 
rid of her the driver had to start off. Two 
stories were told about these bears. One about 
a car driving through the Park with honey and 
other provisions in the trunk. They stopped to 
see the bears, but unfortunately did not know that bears 
can smell honey a long way off. Soon a grizzly was sniffing 
around and finally began ripping off the back end of the car 
in an effort to rescue the honey. Another time a little cub 
got into a car whose driver had failed to roll up the win- 
dows before leaving. In looking around for food, the little 
fellow put one paw on the horn which let out a furious 
blast. So frightened was the bear, that it shot right through 
the top of the car and off to the woods. What a surprise 
the driver must have had when he returned and discovered 
his car had suddenly been transformed into a sport model! 

Just ahead on the road lay the park gates telling Leah 
and Dodd that in just a 
moment they would be 
in another world, leav- 
ing behind them the 
breathless grandeur 
which had been theirs 
for two glorious days. 
The Yellowstone so- 
journ had come to an 
end all too soon, but 
the scenic beauty was 
far from exhausted as 
many more lovely things 
lay in their view. Fresh- 
blown flowers, splashed 
with early morning 
dew. Luring trails into 
the thicket which 
seemed to call out, “Run 
along with me; the best 
is yet to be!” In the 
distance were the snow- 
capped Tetons, a beau- 
tiful range of moun- 
tains that gave the ap- 
pearance of swans sail- 
ing gracefully on a pur- 
ple lagoon. Lower down, 
fluffy clouds, like bridal veils, caught in tufted trees. 

A few stop-overs and soon Leah and Dodd recognized the 
“hills of home”! Just a little while before, they had been in 
a Northern Paradise and now it was just a memory, but 
such a lovely one! During the long winter evenings, they 
would sit before the fire and in the woodsmoke, behold 
again the delicate beauties of their summer jaunt, recall 
faces they had seen and conversations in which they had 
joined. Then would their hearts dictate profound thanks to 
God for eyes to see. 


FALLS OF THE YELLOWSTONE 
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THEN AND NOW — 


What Would Saint John Say of Today’s Believers? 
By THE Rev. BENJAMIN Lorz, Bethlehem, Pa. 


“Marvel not, my brethren, if the world hate you.” 
I John 3: 13. 


THESE WoRDS obviously were written to men and women 
of the first Christian century; for these early Christians 
were conscious that though they were in the world, they 
were not of it. It did not matter to them that on this earth 
they had no abiding city. They were seekers of a city to 
come, whose Builder and Maker is God. 

These first century Christians were conscious of the fact 
that since they had chosen Jesus, they were radically dif- 
ferent from the world. Every street, every temple, the 
arena and the forum told them the same story. They read 
it on the faces of their erstwhile friends and companions. 
It was the sign of God’s judgment and death. It spelled the 
hatred of the world. 

There was also a straight and a narrow way. At the end 
of it was a cross. That meant suffering, sorrow, misunder- 
standing, and inevitably death. But death was the entrance 
to eternal life, and the cross was the sign of God’s love and 
salvation. “If any man will come after me, let him deny 
himself and take up his cross and follow me. For whosoever 
will save his life shall lose it; but whosoever will lose his 
life for my sake, the same shall save it”. (Luke 9: 23, 24.) 
“These things have I spoken unto you, that ye should not be 
offended. They shall put you out of the synagogues: yea, 
the time cometh, that whosoever killeth you will think that 
he doeth God service.” (John 16: 1, 2.) The Beloved Apostle 
knew that the words of Jesus had been fulfilled. He must 
comfort the believers and, taking his pen, wrote: Marvel 
not, my brethren, if the world hate you. 
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One day after the Beloved Disciple and the first century 
Christians were long dead, something extraordinary hap- 
pened. This event declared, so it seemed, that John’s words 
of comfort had lost their meaning. It was no longer in- 
evitable that the world would hate the followers of Christ. 
Those who followed the outward course of events decided 
that the world itself had changed. The blood of the martyrs 
had become the seed of the church. The seed had grown, 
and there was a rich and glorious harvest. 

The emperor became a Christian. The Father of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ was acknowledged to be the God 
of the Caesars. But with this conversion of Constantine, a 
subtle change had taken place, not in the world but in the 
lives of those who called themselves Christians. No longer 
were they accused of turning the world upside down. No 
longer were they forbidden to speak in the name of their 
Master. No longer did men, perceiving their boldness, take 
knowledge of them that they had been with Jesus. That 
was the change, and few realized that it had taken place. 

From the thirteenth century, there is a legend that is true 
in substance even if the details are the product of pious 
fancy. The pope took Thomas Aquinas to view the treas- 
ures of the church. As they looked at them, the pope broke 
the silence and quoted these words: “No longer do we say 
with the apostles, ‘Silver and gold have I none.’” But the 
great theologian realized that with the increase of wealth 
there had been a loss of power. It was his turn to remind 
the pope; which he did with these words: “No longer do 
we say in the name of the Lord Jesus, ‘Rise up and walk.’ ” 

The world no longer hated the Christians, but the world 
had not changed. Rather it had seen Christianity adapt 


itself to the demands of Caesar. This was something that 
the first century Christians would not have dared do. If . 
John had come back in human form and the clergy, per- 
ceiving his deep piety, had asked to stand him at the altar 
and read the epistle, his voice would have been full not of 
comfort, but of pathos, perhaps sarcasm, as he intoned, 
“Marvel not, my brethren, if the world hate you.” Perhaps 
he would have said to himself, “Rather should I have writ- 
ten for this age, I do not marvel that the world is loath to 
hate you. Ye are of the world.” 
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These ancient words challenge us to self-examination. 
Today the world esteems the church with an alluring kind 
of lip service. Many Christians themselves would declare 
that there is no reason to hate the church. The church has 
had a great work, and it has done a great share in a com- 
mendable manner. Through the church men have heard 
the Gospel, and through the Gospel have been brought to 
the feet of Jesus Christ. 

There is no doubt that Jesus Christ is highly regarded 
today. Millions have felt the impact of His winsome per- 
sonality. He is sought after not alone for the grace of His 
speech or for the pearly wisdom of His teaching, but because 
of His leadership in difficult and critical times. It has been 
a long way since the day that John wrote, “Marvel not, my. 
brethren, if the world hate you.” 

What would the apostle say today if he were to view the 
situation and on the basis of this speak to us? There is no 
doubt that he would rejoice with us at the great achieve- 
ments of the church of Jesus Christ. He would be proud of 
the leadership in our congregations and of the willingness 
of Christian men and women to sacrifice for the cause of 
the Gospel. He would be intensely interested in our col- 
leges and seminaries for training Christian workers. There 
is little indication that anything like them existed in his day. 

It is almost impossible to indicate all of the phases of 
Christian work that would capture the attention of this 
great apostle. It would be dear to him, all of it, especially 
the work with the little children, with the youth, and with 
the aged and the infirmed. Yet in spite of his interest he 
might grow a bit impatient as he viewed all the evidences 
of the magnitude of Christian work. For it would be just 
like him to remind us that we cannot delude ourselves into 
believing that this is any evidence that the world has 
changed. For if any Christian man or woman would rise 
up for an unpopular cause in the name of Jesus Christ, the 
world, like an angry demon, would turn upon him. It was 
true in the first century and it is true today. Peace with 
the world can only be bought at the price of compromise. 
Conflict with the world can only be carried on with stalwart 
faith and the courage of the Master, Who might condone the 
sinner but Who would never compromise with sin. “Marvel 
not if the world hate you.” And the apostle would point to 
other words that he wrote and would say, “Read these and 
take courage.” And the words are these: “For whatsoever 
is born of God overcometh the world; and this is the victory 
that overcometh the world, even our faith.” (I John 5: 5.) 


Ir 1s true that wherever man is, God may be found; but it 
is also true, divinely true, that wherever God is, man forever 
strangely yearns to go. So do we love the vastness of the 
sky and dream that some day time and space will be clear 
to us.—Christian Advocate. 
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YOUTH’S RESPONSIBILITY 


By the Rey. Jerome Miller, Trinity Church, Burlington, Iowa 


WE HavVE been hearing it said with almost irksome repeti- 
tion that it is the youth of today that must be building the 
“Better World” of tomorrow for which we all yearn. So 
youth, now fired with the idea, is at the brink of procedure 
and is wondering what direction to take. Some youth move- 
ments are being hoodwinked into believing that it is the 
totalitarian state idea that will save. Others that communis- 
tic ideals contain the only panacea by which we may ever 
expect to emerge from our present turmoil. Does youth 
ask what direction is right? If so, there is the same one and 
only answer! It is this: “I am come that they might have 
life, and that they might have it more abundantly!” Jesus 
Christ is our only Saviour. Christianity remains the only 
answer. 

“But the world has tried that,” some are saying, “and it 
has failed!” NO! It has not failed. We have failed! Now 
it remains for a new generation courageously and bravely to 
adhere to that Christ-dictated purpose of calling their world 
upward in the spirit of Christ, the Saviour of mankind. 

Three philosophies outline the history of any age. Each 
of us lives according to one of them. Here they are. Which 
is yours? 

“The world is his and I will take it.” 

“The world is mine and I will keep it.” 

“The world is ours and I will share it.” 


Number Three Is Right 

It is the last of these three that is God’s plan. This is the 
life which the principles of Christianity would lead us into. 
What an opportunity for heroes! This will require great 
men. What a challenge this presents to the youth of today! 
Whole sections of our nation’s great populace are seeking 
such leadership. 

In this present day when “pagan thinking” is-characteriz- 
ing almost every phase of human activity, being sponsored 
by a minority few who, for the love of self and power, are 
heedlessly plunging their nations into godless pools of debt, 
armament races, totalitarianism in government, and greed, 
we need the truly great to stand stauncher than ever. 

Fellow Leaguers, our world today is showing definite 
signs of being disgusted and satiated, fed up as it were, with 
the municipal and political grafter, the underworld 
racketeer, the moron, gigolo, parasite, trimmer, drone, 
slacker and shirker—men who prey on others, who gather 
fruits of others’ endeavors, who constantly reap but never 
sow, who depend upon luck, who wait for ships to come in 
but are too cowardly to man the decks themselves or take 
the wheel and breast the waves. 


Leaders Called ‘For 


Our job? Prepare for that leadership which our world 
needs and for which it is crying. How? What are the marks 
of tomorrow’s Christian leader? It is not that he be highly 
educated—though he needs to be. It is not that he be broadly 
cultured—though he ought to possess social poise. It is not 
necessarily important that he has developed a copious vocab- 
ulary, a chaste diction, and a voice perfectly modulated so 
that each syllable holds the witchery of music. Such gifts 
and graces are all extra talents. The first prerequisite in 
preparing for leadership is to climb into the solitudes of 
the mountaintops of meditation where the edelweiss of 
Eternal Truth is found. A leader must come from a secret 
trysting place of the Almighty. Then, coming from this 
meeting with God, he will be redolent with the sweet odors 
of the King’s orchard, and will be able to direct his people 
unto the fruit of the Spirit. 

We cannot and dare not fail tomorrow’s world! We must 
fortify ourselves with Christian truth and perfect means 
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and methods to combat the evil forces at work. My respon- 
sibility as a “Christian” is to sense the obligation to fit 
myself for effective service in the Master’s cause. No one 
claiming Christ as his Lord can feel that he can delegate 
others for the task. It is an individual responsibility! Let’s 
get at it! 


LORD, SHOW US THE FATHER 


LUKE 15:1-10. “THE LOST SHEEP: THE LOST COIN.” 
By the Rey. Fred. Smith, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Jesus says, “What man... doth not . . go after that 
which is lost?” and in this utterance He has set forth a truth 
concerning one of the most compelling and impelling pas- 
sions known to all mankind throughout the ages. 

Men are today spending fortunes on equipment with 
which they hope to salvage gold that has been lost by the 
sinking of ships. They are excavating in hopes of recovering 
gold or precious jewels long since buried by the pirates of 
old. Men are losing their lives, contracting disease, suffering 
serious accidents, blindness and loss of limb in their un- 
tiring quest for that which is lost. 

Then, too, it is the way of men, and nations, and great 
organizations to fete and toast the successful hunter who 
returns with relics, historical data and fortunes. When that 
which has been lost is found, there is unquestionable joy. 

In more recent years Longfellow set forth in his “Evan- 
geline” a word picture of a lifetime devoted to search for a 
loved one: a case by no means limited to literature. Mod- 
ern newspapers regularly carry accounts of fruitless, or 
occasional successful, searches for missing folk; they all run 
a “Lost and Found” column. 

Yet, in face of the constant search by man, for this, that 
and the other thing, with the concurrent expenditure of 
time, energy and money; how often do we associate this 
spirit of search with the words of Jesus (Mark 8: 36), “What 
shall it profit a man if he shall gain the whole world but 
lose his own soul?” 

And to continue with questions: Who ever thinks of his 
own soul in terms of comparison with worldly, material 
things? Who ever stops to tackle the problem of estimating 
financial equivalent for the worth of his soul? In fact, how 
many of us ever give our souls very much serious thought 
at any time? 

“God breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and 
man became a living soul”’—an intimate fellowship en- 
sued between God and Adam until in sin Adam lost that 
fellowship and along with it eternal life. The loss came 
about by the eating of the fruit of the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil. The knowledge gained seems to have come 
through the ages with emphasis on the evil, for it is seldom 
that we find the man who has such a full knowledge of 
the good that he seeks after the lost fellowship with God and 
the eternal life that accompanies the discovery of that lost 
fortune. 

And let us not overlook the joy in heaven over the re- 
pentance of the sinner; the joy that goes forth to one who 
has discovered that which was lost; who has dug up from 
the archives of the past the incalculable riches of fellowship 
with God; who has restored to its proper place in the flock 
of Jesus Christ, as a member of that army of saints, a soul 
once ostracized by the children of God. 

A soul upon which Jesus Christ places a value higher 
than the wealth of the world—it need not be your own, it 
may be another—but if it is lost, God thinks enough to 
search and to pay, even the price of the death of His Son. 
He trusts me with such value! If I lose this trust, He 
searches unceasingly. He trusts me! He seeks when I fail! 
He understands! 

“Our Father.” 
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EVENTS popped with startling rapidity from the time 
Luther posted his Ninety-five Theses on October 31, 1517. 
The sturdy, quiet teacher of Wittenberg found himself the 
rallying point for the discontent that had piled up for long 
decades. Leo X, many times victor in the fields of literature, 
politics, the arts and humanities, was in for a rough tussle 
with the monk, whose sole interest was practical religion. 

The first attempt to control Luther was through his Order, 
and at Heidelberg in May 1518 the recalcitrant member was 
arraigned. The issue, however, was discussed quietly and 
without violence. There was agreement and disagreement. 
Luther resigned as district vicar, rather than further involve 
his Order. The next step was to force Luther to appear 
before a representative of the papacy in Augsburg, August 
7, 1518. At this meeting the papacy was represented by the 
earnest, zealous, hard-driving Cardinal Cajetan. This was 
no quiet session. Both men stormed. Cajetan was insistent 
on recantation. Luther was insistent upon discussion. The 
conference ended in smoke. Further attempts were made, 
but no progress could be noted. Luther left Augsburg, riding 
steadily to the north. Reaching Wittenberg, he wrote a letter 
to the pope—‘“An appeal from the pope ill-informed to the 
pope well-informed.” 

The next stage in the controversy promised real color. 
John Eck, professor of theology at the University of Ingol- 
stadt and a member of the Dominican Order, challenged 
Luther and a Wittenberg colleague, Andrew Bodenstein, to 
a public debate to be held in Leipsic. John Eck had a great 
reputation as a skilled debater. The challenge was quickly 
accepted. 

Leipsic was not at all favorable to the interests of Luther 
and Bodenstein. The University of Leipsic had been grow- 
ing increasingly jealous of the waxing prestige of Witten- 
berg. Moreover, it was the home country of Tetzel, the in- 
dulgence seller. But Luther went, despite misgivings. Upon 
the arrival in Leipsie of Luther and his party, conditions 
were ripe for a riot. Extra police had to be furnished to 
maintain order. 


The Men Engaged 

The debate was held in the largest hall of Duke George’s 
own palace. There were some preliminary skirmishes be- 
tween Eck and Bodenstein. Real interest, however, among 
the spectators was not manifested until the two giants faced 
one another—John Eck and Martin Luther. 

The contestants form an interesting contrast. Eck is de- 
scribed as having a “huge, square body, a full, strong voice 
fit for a tragic actor or town crier; his mouth, eyes: and 
whole aspect gave one the idea of a butcher or a soldier 
rather than a theologian.” On the other hand, Luther was 
“of medium height; his body slender, emaciated by study 
and by cares; one can almost count all the bones; his voice 
sounds clear and distinct.” 

It is quite a coincidence that Luther injected himself into 
the fray July 4, 1519. Two hundred fifty-seven years later, 


A Decisive Word Battle 


Debate of Luther and Eck in 1519 One of 
Religion’s Great Conflicts 


By Ivan H. Haceporn, S.T.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MARTIN LUTHER 


Thomas Jefferson would present a Declaration of Inde- 
pendence for America. It may be said without much fear 
of contradiction that Luther’s successful wresting of spir- 
itual freedom for men from popes and councils made pos- 
sible the great document so cherished by the American 
people. 

Eck’s purpose from the very beginning was to drive Luther 
into a heretical position. He maneuvered skillfully. He 
brought up Waldensian history, but to no avail. Then he 
called forth the activity of Wyclif; but Luther was not 
caught. Finally, he leveled all his powers at the work of 
John Hus. Eck slammed and banged at the great Bohemian, 
and finally Luther was goaded to interrupt him, “But, good 
Doctor Eck, every Hussite position is not wrong.” 

This is just what Eck wanted. He could now fix the name 
of heretic upon the Wittenberger. Had not the church de- 
nounced and declared the teachings of Hus heretical? Luther 
bravely maintained, “Popes and councils could err.” It was 
upon this note that the debate ended. The jubilant Eck hur- 
ried southward to secure Leo’s signature to the Bull, 
“Exurge Domini,’ demanding that Luther recant within 
sixty days or be excommunicated. Luther turned his face 
homeward, now branded “a heretic, rebel, a thing to flout.” 
What significance does this colorful event have for Chris- 
tians today? 


The Source of Truth 


How about our knowledge of the Scriptures today? Luther 
faced Eck with his quiver well supplied with arrows from 
the old Book. He knew his Bible, and therefore could fear- 
lessly face the skillful Eck. The Christian is well panoplied 
against all the isms of our day, if he knows the Word of 
God. But it is feared that before long Bible Christians will 
be an extinct species. This is to be sorely lamented. Goethe 
said, “The acid test of a nation’s life and strength will always 
be the attitude toward the Bible.” God gave us the Bible 
because He knew we needed it. Today we have slipped 
from the rock of God’s Word to the quicksands of man's 
opinions. 

The Reformation enthroned the Bible in the seat of au- 
thority, and with the increase of education the Bible was 
placed in the hands of a reading public. Men went to the 
Bible for the renewal of their faith, but the Bible today has 
been dethroned. The intellectual temper of our times, the 
force of scientific dogma and the emphasis on mechanics 
instead of dynamics is the explanation to be given. The 
sad, lamentable truth is that the mass of folk today do not 
read the Bible. And the only defense the Bible needs is to 
be read. And the only attack it dreads is to be left unread. 

There is little doubt that the type of sermon most popular 
today, namely, the topical sermon, in no small measure ac- 
counts for the lack of knowledge of the Bible on the part 
of the congregation. And conversely, preaching becomes less 
effective because there is little or no foundation in the way 
of Bible knowledge upon which the preacher can build. In 
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times gone by, even unlettered men knew the Bible and 
were drenched in its language. If the preacher quoted the 
Bible, he had to be careful to quote it correctly. Today, 
possibly the most misquoted book in all the world is the 
Bible. All the great revivals of the past brought the Bible 
to the fore, and it is doubtful if we will ever get out of the 
spiritual rut in which we find ourselves unless we discover 
the technique by which the Bible-will again be the book 
sought, read and understood. 


The Courage of Convictions 


Luther boldly adhered to the truth at any cost. Slowly 
but surely, Eck pushed Luther to the declaration that faith 
in the supremacy of the pope was not needed for salvation. 
This classed the Reformer with the Hussites, which was a 
deadly insult in those days. Bravely Luther took his stand 
on this issue with John Hus, and Jerome of Prague, and 
thus found himself in the glorious company of the saints. 
Nor would he budge from his declaration. 

The willingness to take a definite stand, fearless of the 
consequences, has always marked God’s people when they 
are at their best. If you go to the Wartburg, they will show 
you a dark spot on the old walls which they say was caused 
by the breaking of the ink bottle that Martin Luther threw 
at the Devil. Now I know that people say it was not the 
Devil, but rats in the wall, that Luther heard. But this I 
know: Luther thought it was the Devil, and he just let it 
drive. I wish there were more men today who would fling 
their ink at the Devil, whether by the bottle-full or in drops 
from the pen’s point. I wish that the battle between the 
forces of good and evil were more clearly defined. We live 
in a day of compromise, and I am afraid that too many of 
our people are selling out to the hosts of wickedness. 

The reason why spiritual life is decadent today is be- 
cause we fail to stand boldly upon the promises of God, 
because we fail to put God’s truth to the test. -I remember 
a woman who was showing a massive piece of family silver, 
saying as she took it from the cupboard, “It is dreadfully 
tarnished. I can’t keep it bright unless I use it.” That is 
just as true of faith as it is of silver. Tucked away in the 
Sunday closet of the soul, and only brought out for show, 
it needs apology. We cannot keep faith bright unless we 
use it. 


The Humility of Discipleship 


Luther was willing to be counted a fool, a rebel, for 
Christ’s sake. We need people today who stand ready to be 
flouted for His Name’s sake. Thus they become worthy to 
follow in His train. In our day we need to be reminded that 
Christ was no care-free Apollo, but a man of sorrows climb- 
ing a Calvary with a cross upon His back. His call still 
comes over the tumult and the din, “If any man would come 
after me, let him deny himself, take up his own cross and 
follow me.” 

We need people today who are not afraid to fail. Every 
great undertaking was begun in the face of difficulties so 
great that the issue was doubtful. Those who dared in the 
face of great odds were willing to risk failure. We think 
of Christopher Columbus, of our Pilgrim fathers in Colonial 
times, of Cyrus Field and his Atlantic cable. These men 
hazarded everything, their lives, their fortunes, their sacred 
honor. For such men there is no failure. Men determined 
to go forward will never have an easy time. Indeed, there 
is no fun in easy things for red-blooded people. One of our 
great public men, in a day when someone had to stand in 
the breach willing to receive the praise or the blame re- 
sulting from the course of action, stepped forward saying, 
“T’ll take the garbage or the garlands.” 

Almost everybody thought that Marshal Joffre had won 
the first battle of the Marne, but some refused to agree. One 
day a newspaper man appealed to Joffre: “Will you tell me 
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who did win the battle of the Marne?” “I can’t answer that,” 
said the Marshal. “But I can tell you that if the battle of 
the Marne had been lost the blame would have been on me.” 


The Call to Go On 


When Luther left Leipsic to return to Wittenberg he 
knew his path was definitely fixed. For him there could be 
no turning back. Oh, that all men who bear the name of 
Christ might remember the words of the Master, “He who 
sets his hand to the plough and looks back is not fit for the 
kingdom of God.” 

The backward look proves a man is unfit for the Kingdom, 
unworthy of its service, and unsuited for the companion- 
ship of the Lord Jesus Christ. Eugene Sue made the motto 
of the “Wandering Jew’—‘“Go on, go on!” Every Christian 
should feel the force of that command in his life. One of 
the qualities that differentiates the big man from the little 
man is the capacity of endurance. We find it richly present 
in Luther, in Wesley, in Spurgeon, and in Moody. 

And why should not a Christian feel the surge of a mighty 
confidence as he faces the future? He has a wonderful 
Saviour, even the very Son of God, at his side. We fail be- 
cause we sag in faith. Staunch old Admiral Farragut of the 
American Navy—he of the true heart and the iron will— 
said to another officer of the navy, “Dupont, do you know 
why you didn’t get into Charleston with your ironclads?” 
“Oh, it was because the channel was so crooked.” “No, 
Dupont, it was not that.” “Well, the rebel fire was perfectly 
horrible.” “Yes, but it wasn’t that.” “What was it, then?” 
“Tt was because you didn’t believe you could go in.” That 
is just the trouble with our work in winning men and build- 
ing up Christ’s kingdom. We don’t believe we can succeed. 
And, of course, often we fail. 


The Final Victory 


John Eck hurried southward, elated in the seeming victory 
that he had won through his artifice, chicanery and deceit. 
His success proved to be short-lived and markedly empty. 
It is ever thus. Satisfaction attained or success achieved 
through resort to subterfuge is of little worth. Our Amer- 
ican poet says, “Truth crushed to earth shall rise again.” 
Luther left Leipsic somewhat crestfallen, but history has 
shown that his was a great victory. 

Among the ancient Greeks, the runner that won the race 
was not the man who crossed the line in the shortest time, 
but the man who crossed it in the least time with his torch 
still burning. Luther, in the mind of Eck, had been dis- 
credited and defeated, but Luther knew that his banners of 
faith, manhood and loyalty to the highest still fluttered high 
in the breeze. They had not hit the dust. 


WHEN THE “WILD WEST” BEGAN 


When is a “wilderness” a wilderness? That depends upon 
the point of view. Chief Standing Bear, last great leader of 
the Sioux, has expressed in his biography the Indian’s ver- 
sion of the white man’s “Wilderness.” He said: “We did not 
think of the great open plains, the beautiful, rolling hills, 
the winding streams with tangled growth as ‘wild.’ Only to 
the white man was nature a ‘wilderness’; only to him was 
the land ‘infested’ with ‘wild’ animals and ‘savage’ people. 
To us it was tame. Earth was bountiful and we were sur- 
rounded with the blessings of the Great Mystery. Not until 
the hairy man from the East came and, with brutal frenzy, 
heaped injustices upon us and the families we loved, was it 
‘wild’ to us. When the very animals of the forest began 
fleeing from his approach, then it was that, for us, the ‘wild 
West’ began.”—Nystrom in Lutheran Companion. 
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NOW OR NEVER 


By Dr. C. H. Little, Waterloo College and Theological Seminary, 
Waterloo, Canada 


THE QUESTION has been raised: What did Christ preach 
when He descended into hell? Did He preach the Law? or 
did He preach the Gospel? This is a dual question that 
cannot be solved by human speculation, but is one which 
the Scriptures must decide. The decisive Scripture pas- 
sage here is I Peter 3: 18-21. This passage reads: “For 
Christ also hath once suffered for sins, the just for the un- 
just, that he might bring us to God, being put to death in 
the flesh, but quickened by the spirit: by which also he 
went and preached unto the spirits in prison; which some- 
time were disobedient, when once the long-suffering of God 
waited in the days of Noah, while the ark was a preparing, 
wherein few, that is, eight souls, were saved by water.” In 
this passage the word “preached” may mean either a preach- 
ing of the Law or a preaching of the Gospel, depending 
upon the context. 


Judgment Not Evangelism 

Now in view of what Peter says in the following chapter, 
I Peter 4: 6, “For for this cause was the gospel preached 
also to them that are dead; that they might be judged ac- 
cording to men in the flesh, but live according to God 
in the spirit,” it is sometimes argued that it was the Gospel 
that Christ preached on His descent into hell. But that this 
view is not well taken, the preceding verse clearly shows. 
This verse reads, “Who shall give account to him that is 
ready to judge the quick and the dead.” But that God will 
judge the dead, not while they are dead, but only after they 
have been made alive, the following words of the Lord make 
manifest: “Marvel not at this: for the hour is coming in 
the which all that are in the graves shall hear his voice, 
and shall come forth; they that have done good unto the 
resurrection of life; and they that have done evil, unto the 
resurrection of damnation.” John 5: 28, 29. If then God 
will judge the dead, not while they are dead, but after they 
have been made alive, it follows that when it is said in this 
same connection that the Gospel was preached to them that 
are dead, it was preached to them, not while they were dead, 
but before their death, while they were still living upon 
earth. This present life is the period of grace, and there 
is not a particle of evidence anywhere in the Scriptures of 
a preaching of the Gospel to any who have departed from 
this life. On this point St. Paul is very emphatic. Witness 
his words in II Cor. 6: 1: “For he saith, I have heard thee 
in a time accepted, and in the day of salvation have I suc- 
coured thee: behold now is the accepted time; behold now 
is the day of salvation.” 


Mockers of God’s Purposes 

But let us see to whom Christ preached on His descent 
into hell. It was to notorious sinners, “to spirits in prison,” 
to the spirits of those who had jeered and mocked at Noah, 
the preacher of righteousness, while he was preparing the 
ark; to the spirits of those whom God destroyed off the face 
of the earth with the flood. Did Christ accommodate such 
sinners by preaching the Gospel to them? Does He con- 
tradict what He has Abraham say in the parable of Dives 
and Lazarus: “If they hear not Moses and the prophets, 
neither will they be persuaded, though one rose from the 
dead”? We cannot think so. And there is no intimation 
anywhere in the Bible that the Gospel will ever be preached 
to those who for one reason or another did not have the 
opportunity to hear it in this world. Christ does say that it 
will be more tolerable for them in the judgment than for 
cities like Chorazin and Bethsaida, in which His mighty 
works were done; but He does not say that they will have 
the Gospel preached to them, or that they will be saved. 
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And if Christ on His descent preached the Gospel to sin- 
ners who had never heard it up to that time, what shall 
we say of sinners who have since lived and died without 
hearing it? Would not that mean that at the end of the 
world Christ should in all fairness descend again and preach 
the Gospel to those who have lived and died without hear- 
ing the Gospel since that event? But, of course, of any 
such coming descent there is not the slightest intimation 
anywhere in the revealed Word of God. We must accord- 
ingly dismiss any idea that Christ’s preaching on His descent 
into hell was a preaching of the Gospel. It was not a preach- 
ing of the Gospel, but a preaching of the Law—a vindication 
of His righteous servant, Noah, and of all His righteous 
servants who, like Noah, have faithfully proclaimed His 
Word to a jeering world. It was a proclamation of victory 
on Christ’s part. This should be settled for us Lutherans 
by Article IX of the Formula of Concord, which, quoting 
Luther, says: “We simply believe that the entire Person, 
God and Man, after the burial, descended into hell, con- 
quered the devil, destroyed the power of hell, and took 
from the devil all his might.” And this receives ample con- 
firmation from St. Paul, who says: “Blotting out the hand- 
writing of ordinances that was against us, which was con- 
trary to us, and took it out of the way, nailing it to his 
cross; and having spoiled principalities and powers; he made 
a show of them openly, triumphing over them in it.” Col. 
2: 14, 15. The whole connection in which these words stand 
shows that this is a direct reference to Christ’s descent into 
hell, apart from which there is no certain application or 
interpretation of them. Incidentally this passage of Scrip- 
ture confirms the right of the phrase, “Descended into hell,” 
to occur in the Apostles’ Creed. 

This act of Christ was an act of victory over His and our 
enemies, and as such marks the first stage in His exaltation. 
And this thought of Christ Triumphant as our Victor should 
bring inexpressible comfort to our souls, and should be a 
mighty motive power to us to carry the glorious Gospel to 
all our fellowmen who are still groping in spiritual dark- 
ness, without hope and without God in the world. 


IN ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF 
FREEDOM 


Probably there is nothing particularly unique in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs quoted from the June 29 first page of the 
Christian Advocate (Methodist). We do, however, appre- 
ciate its attitude, not only of frank approval but of frank 
appreciation of the blessings enjoyed by all groups of Chris- 
tians west of the Atlantic Ocean and north of Mexico. 
Without the rights in which we denominations are all pro- 
tected the vigorous stewardship of the Gospel for which 
American communions are noted would be impossible. And 
furthermore the vigor of our civil government has been 
developed in parallel with that of the churches. The Meth- 
odist excerpt reads: 


“We cherish the freedom secured to mankind by this republic 
as among our own and the human race’s most precious posses- 
sions. Political liberty is indeed nothing less than a necessary 
fruition of the gospel of Jesus Christ. Devotion to it must of 
course command the Christian’s utmost resource, being con- 
ditioned only by that loyalty to the Living God Himself by which 
alone free government can either be, or be made strong. 

“Being thus exalted and blessed in this liberty of Christian 
men and Americans, reunited Methodism publishes anew its 
thanksgiving for the great republic of the West; and pledges its 
devotion, its sacrifice, and its unceasing prayers that this high 
heritage received from our fathers may be preserved for our 
children, and our children’s children; and not only as undi- 
minished, but as increased as in each advancing decade made 
more nobly fair.” 
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“CHRIST CALLS” 


Dr. Daniel A. Poling, President of International Christian Endeavor, 
Summons Youth to Service* 


Hitter calls! Mussolini calls!) The Sun Emperor calls! 
Challenging tocsins sound over a world that rocks beneath 
the tread of converging armies. The dictators call and youth 
answers. Unnumbered millions are carried forward upon 
a rising tide of super-nationalism that threatens to engulf 
and destroy our boasted twentieth century civilization. As 
this international convention of Christian youth opens, more 
men are under arms than ever before in human history 
save only during the actual hostilities of the Great War. The 
expenditures for conflict have bankrupted human society. 
By the economic tests that ordinary business must meet to 
survive, there remain few, if any, solvent states. 


A Catastrophe Looms 


Is there an answer? Is there a solution? Clearly the 
chancellories of Europe have no answer; nor is isolation, 
which seems to be America’s more seriously regarded an- 
swer, a solution. Man has failed. While there was yet time, 
he offered slogans instead of a solution; he talked about 
“saving the world for democracy”; he centered his hope in 
a “war to end war”; he brought forth treaties that divided 
and sub-divided the earth; but deliberately he turned away 
from world appeasement. Civilization has again come to the 
end of the trail with traditional statesmanship, and the 
prospect is a catastrophe that would wreck the race. 


The World’s Supreme Need 


“What the world needs,” another has written, “is power 
that will make men and women good. Where may this power 
be found? Nowhere else than in the New Testament.” The 
world’s hope, and only hope, is in Christ; truly, He has the 
only solution for the world’s problem. His Sermon on the 
Mount is the epic of human brotherhood, and here are com- 
prehended the particulars of a statesmanship that alone can 
save human society. We have tried every other way. Within 
a generation, we have witnessed the repudiation by one or 
more parties to the agreement of every solemn international 
engagement entered into since the Armistice. All treaties 
have become scraps of paper. Leagues and courts have been 
repudiated; national and international honor are a brutal 
jest; and might alone has ruled each new occasion. From 
this world madness the church of, Jesus Christ rises scarred, 
chastened, delayed, but not defeated. 


Personal Experience and Growth 


Christ calls! And because He calls and we respond we 
shall not despair. Civilization’s path rises and dips. Today, 
organized society has registered a new “low” in human 
affairs, in social relationships. But while civilization’s path 
rises and dips, it remains permanently at no lower level. 

\ Man was not born to die; he is God’s son and Christ calls 
him into his inheritance of character and achievement. It 
is the sublime task of the Cleveland Christian Endeavor 
Convention to help frame youth’s answer to Christ’s call. 

He calls to personal Christian experience and growth, to 
an open commitment of heart and hand to Christian tasks. 
Public service is the reflection of individual experience. 
Bible study, private devotions, the Christian Endeavor 
pledge with its time-honored and vital covenant relation- 
ship to Jesus Christ, participation in public worship, cul- 


*Dr. Poling spoke at the thirty-seventh International Christian En- 
deavor Convention in Cleveland, Ohio, July 7. The paragraphs are from 
his presidental address. 


tivation of Christian friendships—these are at the foundation 
of Christian character. Let us revive the campaign to enroll 
Comrades of the Quiet Hour; let us organize to bring youth 
into the worship services of the church; let us enroll tithers 
—tens of thousands of new tithers. Also let us study and 
apply the newly developed techniques to improve the wor- 
ship services of our societies. Throughout the year let us as 
pledged Christians be about the supreme business of the 
Christian—winning others—winning other youths to Jesus 
Christ. 

Unnumbered doors open to us. Christian Endeavor in 
your church and in my church should cross these thresholds. 
With pastoral interviews, with guided discussions, with 
question-and-answer periods, with directed recreation, we 
may enroll the lives of the young people of North America. 
We may win them to Christ and to the church, and through 
the church we may have our part in releasing their lives 
in Kingdom tasks. 


Christian Endeavor and Missions 


Christ calls! Calls to Christian citizenship in the nation 
and in the world. Christian Endeavor is pre-eminently an 
evangelistic and missionary enterprise. The Christian En- 
deavor Society has trained tens of thousands of Christian 
Endeavorers who have entered every field of missionary 
service. Thousands of these are today the representatives 
of their congregations and denominations in all areas of 
both home and foreign missions. With prayer, with special 
meetings, with study courses, with the circulating of books 
and magazines, with dramas and films, let us intensify our 
missionary endeavor. Let us increase our gifts through 
church and denominational agencies. Beyond all this we 
must study the history and culture of. other peoples than 
our own while more and more we have our part in bringing 
Christian youth into a closer fellowship and understanding. 

Christian Endeavor remains today as the one international 
and interdenominational youth movement, world wide in 
its scope and organization. It is both an idea and an entity, 
a principle and a plan, a philosophy and a program, and it 
has come to the Kingdom for such a time as this. We must 
know the facts behind narrow prejudices and selfish national 
interests that have brought untold suffering to certain races 
and to minority groups. Without weakening our Protestant 
heritage, loyal to the Messiahship of Jesus and in His spirit, 
we shall seek to promote good will among Catholics, Jews 
and Protestants. 


What Jesus Christ Has to Say! 


Finally: today the world waits to hear what Hitler, or 
Mussolini, or Stalin may say. Civilization trembles at the 
threats of passion-filled men. But infinitely more important 
it is that we should hear what Jesus Christ has to say. He 
alone speaks for time and for eternity. Christ calls! God 
helping us, we shall turn from all others to answer His call! 
At whatever cost, “We Choose Christ,” and choosing Him 
offer our possessions, our talents, our lives, to help make 
life itself Christlike. Not a new world, but a Christlike 
world, is the goal of the Thirty-seventh International Chris- 
tian Endeavor Convention. 


#8 ord and Master of us all, 
- Whate’er our name or sign, 
We own Thy sway; we hear Thy call; 
We test our lives by Thine!” 
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“BY THEIR FRUITS” 


Tue Gospel Lesson for next Sunday, the eighth after 
Trinity, will greatly tempt thoughtful and observant pastors 
to cite current conditions in their sermons. The words of 
our Lord implying “like produces like,” and His comparison 
of false prophets to wolves in sheep’s clothing evoke nu- 
merous and unmistakable applications to existent situa- 
tions. There are many arguments from which to conclude 
that the whole world was misled in 1919 when the Treaty 
of Versailles was offered as a covenant for international 
peace and equity. Nor has the conduct of the signers of that 
contract been consistent with their pose of desiring justice. 
The repudiation of debts, the indifference to the solemn 
obligations undertaken in the nine-power treaty, the pact 
of Paris and other international agreements are indicative 
of the hypocrisy or the opportunism of post-World War 
diplomacy. It is significant that while few observers of 
international affairs want a repetition of the slaughter and 
destruction of the year 1914-1918, none of them has the 
stupidity to deny that the causes which hitherto have always 
brought on resort to arms are now restrained with great 
difficulty and with little expectation of final success. 

In domestic affairs, the fruitage of thorns and thistles is 
growingly menacing. The failure of license to yield the 
fruits of liberty and of secularism to enrich the land once 
fertilized with piety and the fear of God is daily more clearly 
seen. By what greater mockery of reform has a people ever 
been deceived than the management of the liquor traffic 
which followed the repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment. 
The only promise made to justify that action that has been 
kept is the increase of revenue, a costly drain upon the 
nation’s income and a cynical renunciation of the pledges 
of support of the weak and the unfortunate by the strong. 
The relation of work to value and the age-long emphasis 
on industry and thrift were uprooted to enable the planting 
of vague, humanitarian theories of social readjustments that 
now yield confusion and strife instead of individual stability 
and confidence. 

False prophets! “By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
One wonders to what extent the Church has failed to func- 
tion as the true prophets of the times. Are we, to whom 
God entrusted law and gospel also tainted as were the teach- 
ers of the days of Ahab with the poisons of materialism 
and self-gain? Or may we more truly lodge the faults with 
a people who have deliberately turned away from God and 
refused to listen to His word? 
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WHOSE IS ITP 


Have you devoted any serious thought to the real location 
of ownership? Several months ago, when the Arab popula- 
tion of Palestine was protesting the occupation of properties 
in their country by Jewish immigrants, we inquired of a 
person in touch with the situation—“What sort of title do 
the Arabs have to the ground from which they are being 
dispossessed? Did they own it outright?” The answer we 
received was that many of them were tenants, who occupied 
a farm or shop or dwelling on lease. In some instances the 
ownership was vested in a non-resident of the country. The 
purchase by a Jew or by a Jewish organization was of 
course made of the one holding title. 

But the Arab resident “injected” claims to possession 
which were not covered by the bill of sale and proceeded 
to defend his rights first by arguments and at last by an 
appeal to race sentiments and weapons of war. The British 
government, so far as we have read, has not dispossessed the 
Jewish purchasers, but they have checked the further oc- 
cupation of Arab lands by a stringent limitation of future 
Jewish immigration. Thereby they seem to have given 
validity to the bargain of the former owner with the Jewish 
purchaser despite the consequences to an Arab tenant. And 
the British decision is made valid by the exercise of what 
we call police power. It can take the form of an army. 

We cite the situation in Palestine partly because it con- 
tains several factors that modern civilization furnishes and 
also because the readers of THE LUTHERAN are not likely to 
be active. partisans. Whether the Arab or the Jew, the 
Mohammedan or the Hebrew gets hurt will not directly 
affect ownership and authority in the United States and 
Canada. The’ only phase of the crisis that can touch our 
Western interests is the exercise by a civil power of its right 
to determine ownership. It seems evident that some such 
authority is inherent in government. In fact, the civil power 
demonstrates its authority by accepting jurisdiction over 
disputes about property. It settles ownership and enforces 
its decisions by an army if necessary. 

Now the kind of government under which one lives is 
determined by the location and control of this “civil power.” 
If, as in Japan, it is placed as an attribute of a single per- 
son of a certain type of birth, then one has an absolute 
monarchy. In Norway, Denmark and Sweden the authority 
of the state is divided between a king and a popularly elected 
parliament. But farthest removed from an absolute mon- 
archy is the democracy that has been developed in the 
United States. 

It has required many centuries to give nations the courage 
and the confidence in the capacity of people for self-gov- 
ernment that is needed for successful democracies. One also 
observes that the strain upon popular rule to which a great 
war may subject nations may result in one or other form 
of dictatorship. The appearance of totalitarian authority in 
Europe and in sections of the Western Hemisphere is due 
to the people’s loss of faith in the processes of orderly rep- 
resentative government. The same effect is produced when 
the indifference of a great part of the citizens enables a 
minority to wield more than its share of power. Where the 
deflation of citizenship is complete one man can take over 
the whole system of government. In the United States his 
title is “The Boss.” He is just another type of dictator. 

But in all instances the “acid test” of authority is the 
determination of ownership. We mean ownership not merely 
of physical property and what is called good will, but also 
the treasures of race, nation and religion. The fact is that 
government can deprive a person of his altar, his Bible 
and his opportunity to teach his children to obey God rather 
than men. Present invasions of government into the realms 
of hitherto free exercise of personal authority that con- 
stitutes the most serious crisis of our times. The threat of 
paternalism becoming imperialism is apparent. 
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eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


A ctrricat friend of ours, Dr. R. L. Lanning, is engaged 
in work not entirely unlike our own. He toils and perhaps 
sorrows occasionally in the editorial sanctum of a weekly 
journal, the Christian Union Herald, which is published in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., in the service of the “younger set” of the 
United Presbyterian Church. It is a tradition about Pres- 
byterianism that those who are trained in its doctrines take 
life very seriously and deem time too valuable to waste upon 
the trivialities of their surroundings. 

The tradition probably originated on Scottish soil and 
reached America in its spread from Europe through colonists 
seeking escape from prelatism. Its exaggeration is well 
known and our friend Lanning makes evident the lighter 
vein in the meditations of his constituency by a small but 
well-chosen group of paragraphs under the heading Humor. 
We deem it commendable generosity on our part to share 
with our readers two of the “items” in the Christian Union 
Herald’s issue of July 22. 


“Doctor, my husband is troubled with a buzzing noise in his 
ears.” 

“Better have him go to the seashore for a month.” 

“But he can’t get away.” 

“Then you go.” 


The lady of the house was much perturbed to find that three 
pounds of meat she had purchased had disappeared. Her hus- 
band, aiding in the search, noticed what he took to be a guilty 
look on the family cat’s face, and pointed to her and said, “There’s 
your meat.” 

“Why, no,” objected the wife, “that little thing couldn’t get 
away. with all that meat.” 

“Well, let’s weigh her and see,” suggested the husband. They 
did so. The scales registered exactly three pounds. 

“Yes,” admitted the lady, “there’s the meat, all right, but 
where’s the cat?” : 


Over-emphasis on Coincidence 

WE HAVE not made it a matter of careful research, but we 
have formed a fairly definite opinion that the Scotch people 
are somewhat maligned by an over-emphasis on their. ad- 
herence to thrift and seriousness. It cannot be proven that 
they are all at market or at least away from home on Every 
Member Canvass day for church support. The stern re- 
bukes administered by John Knox to Mary, Queen of Scots, 
were deserved, but they were not intended to fasten a 
quality of disposition upon the people to whose throne she 
came after a girlhood spent amongst the dangerous levities 
of the Court of France. Contrasts can be as superficial as 
are comparisons. Coincidence is too often interpreted as a 
relationship of cause and effect. 

Take, for example, an idea we encountered recently— 
that the state of Ohio can claim to be the original Garden 
of Eden. Now we know something about the Buckeye com- 
monwealth. We were born within its borders and we have 
trudged along its roads and sweated profusely in its har- 
vest fields. We can bear witness to the fertility of its fields, 


the loveliness of its women and the political fervor of its 


men. But because there are serpentine mounds in Adams 
County is no proof that Satan achieved his first malicious 
success north of the Ohio River and between the Pennsyl- 
vania and Indiana lines. Also we abominate illogical and 
haphazard inference and we therefore attach no invidious 
significance to the assertion that a Harvard University pro- 
fessor owned the mound for seven years (1883-1890). To 
correct erroneous impressions about our native state, we 
quote the following paragraph from “Know Ohio”: 


Where are effigy mounds located in Ohio? Answer—There are 
two serpent mounds located in Ohio: One is in Adams County 
and one is in Warren County. The one in Adams County is the 
most famous prehistoric effigy mound in the world. It is located 


about three miles northwest of Locust Grove on State Route 73. 
This effigy mound has the form of a gigantic serpent, 1,415 feet 
long, 25 feet wide and six feet high. It was first described by 
Squier and Davis in 1848. They found it covered by a dense 
forest. It was purchased by Professor Putnam for Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1883, to prevent its destruction by the owners of the 
land on which it was located, who, disregarding its archzeological 
value, were plowing it up. In 1890 Harvard gave the property 
to the state of Ohio, and it is now cared for by the Archeological 
and Historical Society. The Warren County mound is located 
near Morrow and is owned by private parties. Part of the mound 
lies in a woods and part in an open field which is subject to 
yearly cultivation. It is almost as large a mound as the one in 
Adams County. There are two other effigy mounds in the state, 
namely, the Eagle Mound on what was the fair grounds in Licking 
County (Newark), and the Opossum Mound at Granville, Ohio 
(also Licking County). The seven most noted works of the 
mound-builders’ art are (1) The Cahokia Mound near St. Louis. 
It covers 17 acres and varies in elevation from 30 to 100 feet. 
(2) The Serpent Mound in Adams County, just described. 
(3) The Newark, Ohio, mound group. (4) The Elephant Mound 
at Wyalusing, Wisconsin. (5) Fort Ancient in Warren County, 
Ohio. (6) The Mound City at Chillicothe, Ohio. (7) The Etowah 
Mound in Bartow County, Georgia. 


A Curiously Used Word 


In some of the reading about Soviet Russia that has en- 
gaged our attention we found the word “liquidate” em- 
ployed when a writer desired to state that a practice or an 
enterprise or even a class of people had ceased to exist. 
Private ownership of property and private employment, or 
the services performed by “middlemen,” were liquidated. 
Of the church and in some instances of religion itself, one 
reads: “They are in process of liquidation.” 

Of course the Russian uses a word from his own language 
to express the idea but one assumes that his term has a 
derivation resembling our own, i. e., from liquid. From that 
standpoint, one is expected to believe that the group of 
activities to which we have just referred, those of religion 
included, were in such a state that the Bolsheviki under 
Lenin’s leadership was able to get rid of them as they would 
the content of an obnoxious barrel of a fluid; they knocked 
a hole in it (so to speak) and let it flow out. 

We knew that the term “liquidate” has a connection with 
certain types of business situations: one reads occasionally 
that some corporation or partnership “has gone into liquida- 
tion.” There are doubtless legal subtleties and regulations 
that a dictionary properly omits, but it seems safe to inter- 
pret Webster as defining the action as an end of an enter- 
prise, and the disruption of co-operative effort. The word 
carries with it the atmosphere of disappointment, of failure, 
or of some obstacle to continuance like death or a change 
in the laws. In the case of Russia, practically an entire 
culture was “liquidated,” and something quite different 
replaced it. 

There are exceptions, no doubt, but in a great many in- 
stances, enterprises that can be liquidated must first break 
down from a solid to the equivalent of a liquid condition. 
In Russia the charge is generally admitted that the substan- 
tial content of Christianity had become so adulterated by 
politics, ceremonies and superstitions as to lose the stability 
which is inherent in true regard for and use of our Lord’s 
revelation of God’s will for man. Something of the substitu- 
tion of the temporal for the eternal is exhibited by the 
influence attained by an ignorant, dissolute monk, Rasputin, 
who was fawned upon by those in authority because he 
could check the losses of blood to which the son of the Czar 
was subject. When Christianity has surrendered its em- 
phasis on the eternal in order to protect that which is tem- 
poral, its substance has been so calamitously dissolved in 
that which is earthy that it can be readily “liquidated.” 
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THE SHOME (CIRCLE 


“ACCORDING TO THY NAME, O GOD, 
SO IS THY PRAISE UNTO THE ENDS 
OF THE EARTH, THY RIGHT HAND 
IS FULL OF RIGHTEOUSNESS.” 


Sing praise to God Who reigns above, 
The God of all creation, 

The God of power, the God of love, 
The God of our salvation; 

With healing balm my soul He fills 

And every faithless murmur stills: 
To God all praise and glory! 


The angel host, O King of kings, 
Thy praise forever telling; 

In earth and sky all living things 
Beneath Thy shadow dwelling, 

Adore the wisdom which could span 

And powers which formed creation’s plan: 
To God all praise and glory! 


What God’s almighty power hath made 
His gracious mercy keepeth; 

By morning glow or evening shade 
His watchful eye ne’er sleepeth: 

Within the kingdom of His might 

Lo! all is just and all is right: 
To God all praise and glory! 


Then all my gladsome way along 
I sing aloud Thy praises, 

That men may hear the grateful song 
My voice unwearied raises: 

Be joyful in the Lord, my heart! 

Both soul and body bear your part! 
To God all praise and glory! 


O ye who name Christ's holy name, 
Give God all praise and glory: 
All ye who own His power, proclaim 
Aloud the wondrous story! 
Cast each false idol from His throne, 
The Lord is God, and He alone: 
To God all praise and glory! 
—J. J. Schuetz. 


FAITH 


Fartu believeth the Word of God. Un- 
belief questioneth the same. 

Faith sees more in a promise of God to 
help, than all other things to hinder. Un- 
belief, notwithstanding all of God’s prom- 
ises, sayeth how can these things be? 

Faith will help the soul to wait, though 
God defers to give. Unbelief will take 
snuff and throw up all, if God makes any 
tarry. 

Faith will give comfort in the midst of 
fear. Unbelief causeth fears in the midst 
of comfort. 

Faith makes the greatest burdens light. 
Unbelief makes light ones unbearable and 
intolerably heavy. 

Faith brings us near to God. Unbelief 
puts us from God, when we are near to 
Him. 

Faith puts a man under grace. Unbelief 
holdeth him under wrath. 

Faith purifieth the heart. 
keepeth it polluted and impure. 


Unbelief 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


Faith maketh our work acceptable to 
God through Christ, but whatsoever is of 
unbelief is sin, for without faith it is im- 
possible to please Him. 

Faith giveth us peace and comfort in 
our souls. Unbelief worketh trouble and 
tossing, like the restless waves of the sea. 

By faith we have our life in Christ’s 
fulness, but by unbelief we starve and 
pine away. 

So, let us have faith in God. 

—John Bunyan. 


WHATSOEVER THY HAND 
By Anna Brabham Osborne 


Awan Evans slipped into a white linen 
coat, settled his shoulders squarely into it, 
and smiled at his reflection in the mirror, 
of the sponge-and-toothbrush case. 

“Well, old boy, here we are,” he apos- 
trophized his reflected image, “a soda- 
jerker. To this does a college diploma 
iead.” 

He looked around, scowling a bit at the 
paper and peanut shells on the floor. Mut- 
tering, “Old Fred is late this morning,” 
Alan went to a closet and took out a 
broom and began sweeping out the Uni- 
versal Drugs Store. As he reached the 
pavement and began to flick the dirt across 
the street, a young man came up with 
slouching gait, but stopped in amazement 
at the sight. 

“Wha-t-t—what are you—you doing?” 
he asked, with eyes agog. 

“Farning an honest living,’ answered 
Alan, whisking away the last of the dirt 
and up-ending his broom. 

“At the Universal Drugs!” incredulity 
swelled the other’s tone, “What do you 
do?” 

“Just now I’ve been sweeping out. Old 
Fred is overworked these days and he is 
late. My official title, though, is ‘Soda- 
Jerker.’ But anything to serve. What can 
I do for you?” 

“Well you are cheerful about it.” There 
was a suggestion of a sneer in Gary Owen’s 
tone. 

“*Whatsoever thy hand—’ 
the baccalaureate sermon?” 

“Yeah, mostly bunk,” grouched Gary. 
“Highest honor man in the class turns his 
hand to soda-jerking. It is to laugh.” 

“Well, why not?” defended Alan. “Any 
job is a good job these days, I’m telling 
you! What are you doing?” 

“I’m going to the city, where there is a 
chance,” offered Gary grandly. 

“Yes?” The rising inflection politely 
questioned. 

“Well, I guess I won’t be in the bread- 
line right away, if that is what you are 
hinting at,” scowled Gary. 

“Not while his grandmother’s dole holds 
out,” thought Alan. But he looked over 
Gary’s shoulder and a smile flashed over 
his face. Aloud he said “Good morning” 
to a young girl entering the store. 

Gary wheeled to confront Esther Loring. 


Remember 


His hat came off. He bowed politely, 
“Good morning, Miss Esther.” 

The girl’s eyes swept Alan’s white coat 
and broom quizzically. “Is Mr. Mead in?” 
she asked. “It is grandmother’s drops. Can 
I get this filled?” She held out a prescrip- 
tion paper to Alan. 

“Mr. Mead is not in. He won’t be down 
today. Rather he will be down for a good 
many days—down in bed. Doctor Nichols 
tells me he is a mighty sick man. In the 
meantime we want to carry on for him. I 
could fill this all right. But Ill call Doctor 
Carter, in order to fulfill the letter of the 
law. You know I majored in chemistry 
at Dexter. But not being a licensed phar- 
macist, I'll have Doctor Carter stand be- 
hind me.” 

“Are you working here?” asked Esther 
in surprise. 

Alan smiled and Gary laughed disagree- 
ably. “You didn’t expect to find the honor 
man of Dexter turning up as a soda-jerker 
in a corner drug store in his home town, 
eh, Esther?” 

Esther gave him a withering look and 
stood aside to wait for her prescription. 

Alan and Gary had graduated from 
Dexter, a local college of high repute. Alan 
had dated Esther for the senior prom and 
the commencement ceremonies. And Alan’s 
business outlook had been brighter in 
those days. But now things were just as 
they were. Instead of stepping into his 
father’s business upon graduation, it tran- 
spired that Alan’s father was forced to sign 
that business over to a corporation and 
accept a position as one of many em- 
ployees. Meanwhile Alan took the first 
job that came to hand and was earnestly 
trying to live up to the advice of the 
white-haired old doctor who had preached 
the eloquent baccalaureate sermon on the 
text: “Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 
do it with thy might.” 

At the drug store, Alan and Calvin 
Moran carried on with the help of old 
Fred Eisenbein, roustabout, bottle washer, 
et cetera. Mr. Mead, the proprietor, was 
a young family man, buying a home and 
raising three youngsters. He was counting 
much on his good position with the Uni- 
versal Drugs people, with its salary and 
commission on sales. Now he was stricken 
down, and worried lest he should be sup- 
planted. But Alan, Calvin, Doctor Nichols 
and Doctor Carter were all in the conspir- 
acy to keep things afloat until the sick 
man should again be able to assume con- 
trol. Doctor Carter, an elderly physician 


‘who had retired and amused himself with 


experiments in his laboratory at home, was 
always within call when prescriptions 
came in at the Universal Drugs. 

The store kept long hours. Open reg- 
ularly from 9.00 A. M. until 9.00 P. M., 
occasionally the doors were open much 
later to accommodate late customers with 
a soda-fountain thirst. Now in this time 
of stress both young men were supposed 
to come on duty at 9.00 A. M., though by 
a gentleman’s agreement they allowed each 
other an extra free hour on the mornings 
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after they had been on-duty late at night. 
At 4.00 P. M. one went off duty and the 
other stood by until the soda fountain 
customers thinned out. The next day the 
order of procedure was reversed. 

Alan spent some hours of his free eve- 
nings with the old doctor in his laboratory. 
“What you ought to do,’ advised the aged 
physician, “is go down to State for a while, 
polish up your knowledge, fill in chinks, 
take the State examination, and come out 
a regular registered pharmacist. It is a 
good business, the way drug stores are run 
nowadays, with salary and commission on 

sales. You could soon have a drug store 
of your own.” 

“Yes, sir,” agreed Alan. “I'd like that.” 

The summer slid by, with the soda 
fountain at the Universal growing in pop- 
ularity. The counter couldn’t accommodate 
all the customers, so they moved the 
magazines to the sidewalk at the front of 
the store. Then, under a canopy suspended 
by heavy iron chains, they placed little 
iron tables and chairs. With Alan giving 
much of his time to the pharmaceutical 
work, Calvin was hard pressed to take 
care of the fountain work. Alan’s sister, 
Cora, who haunted the Universal, was 
pressed into service, and took to it like a 
duck to water. She wanted her chum, 
Esther, added to the force. So this was 
done. 

“IT can’t tell rightly what you girls will 
get out of this,” Alan confessed to Cora 
and Esther. “But when Mr. Mead is on 
deck again he will take it up with the 
Universal people, and they are always 
fair.” 

The Fruit Growers’ Convention con- 
vened in July. The second story of the 
Universal Drugs Building was a public 
hall. Here the fruit growers met for their 
lectures and lessons. In anticipation of 
the rush of business that this would bring, 
the young people added another girl to the 
staff—Agnes Starr, a friend of Calvin’s. 
And all hands were busy and happy. 

At the close of the first day’s lectures 
in the upstairs hall the men came down 
into the Universal, intent on cooling drinks 
and ices. Several groups stood about wait- 
ing for tables to be vacated. Some gave 
up in despair and went elsewhere. 

“Well, I like that—not!” pouted Esther. 
. “We'll have to have more tables,” de- 
cided Cora. 

“Where will we put ’em?” wailed Agnes. 

Esther stepped out on the sidewalk that 
ran at unusual width along the side of 
the building. An awning here gave shade. 
“We'll put them out here,” stated Esther 
succinctly. 

“Let's put up some pillars and Venetian 
blinds. It will make an arcade,” suggested 
Cora. 

“We'll have to talk it over with Alan,” 
said Calvin. “It would take some money.” 

“Oh, no,” exclaimed Esther impatiently, 
“we have some porch pillars and Vene- 
tian blinds left from the remodeling of 
our house. I'll get daddy to lend them 
to us. You boys can do the work, and 
there will be only the tables and the 
chairs.” 

(To be concluded) 


“Gratrrupe is the memory of the heart.” 
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HOW THE ELEPHANT GOT 
HIS TRUNK 


By J. S. Draper 


“I'M GoIne to town,” the elephant said, 

With a wink of his eye and a nod of his 
head. 

“I am going to town this day to see 

The monkeys’ dance at the jamboree.” 

So he packed his bag and away he went, 

Gay and dapper and well content. 

At last he came to the jungle town 

Where the streets were crowded with 
monkeys brown. 

There were bears and camels and tigers 
too, 

And a great big capering kangaroo. 

At length, when the day was almost done 

And he’d spent his money and had great 
fun, 

Just one thing only was left to see— 

The monkeys’ dance at the jamboree. 

He went to the door, but a monkey black 

Said: “No, you are far too big. Go back.” 

So he tiptoed round to the side of the 


house 

And stood by a door there, still as a 
mouse. 

But the moment he put his nose to the 
crack 


The door was shut with a terrible whack. 

He pulled and he tugged and he pulled 
in vain. 

He danced a jig in his rage and pain. 

The more he’d pull and the louder he’d 
roar 

The tighter somebody’d puil the door. 

He pulled and he jerked, but the story 
goes 

That nothing gave way but the elephant’s 
nose; 

And what was only a foot, no more, 

Stretched and stretched till ’twas six feet 
four. 

So the elephant got his trunk, you see— 

And all through curiosity! 

—Youth’s Companion. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


“Wr KEEP a glass jar full of washed 
seedless raisins to add to our breakfast 
cereals, either the cooked variety or the 
commercial brands of flaked foods. We 
use these for our salads, puddings, apple 
and prune sauce, breads, muffins, etc. In 
our household they are bought in quan- 
tities, washed through several waters and 
spread on shallow tins to dry. They are 
then stored away in a glass can and are 
ready for use at a minute’s notice. Try 
this plan, and I am sure you will never be 
without raisins ready for instant use.” 


CARRYING ON 


To carRY on is more than to keep up 
your own task; often it becomes a matter 
of duty to continue the work of another. 
“Mind the light, Katie!” a man said to 
his wife as he was borne off from his light- 
house to die in a hospital. For thirty-four 
years the faithful woman obeyed the in- 
junction, being known to many as “Mind- 
the-Light Katie.” 
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It is fine to take up the tools that have 
dropped from some worker’s stricken 
hands and continue his work. There may 
be a home to be kept up, church or Sun- 
day school work to be maintained, or 
some useful niche in society to be filled. 
Whatever it may be, the world’s work 
goes gloriously on as we catch the spirit 
of Mind-the-Light Katie—Exchange. 


SMILES 


Jounny handed the following note from 
his mother to the teacher one morning: 


Dere Teecher: 

You keep tellin’ my boy to brethe with 
his diafram. Maybe rich children has got 
diaframs, but how about when their father 
only make $1.50 a day and has got five 
children to keep? First it’s one thing, and 
then it’s another, and now it’s diaframs. 
That’s the worst yet—Exchange. 


PRAISE OR BLAME 


SHE IS a very small girl, this daughter 
of our neighbor, but she is swift to speak 
kindly words of praise and appreciation. 
For instance, she said, “My, isn’t that fine!” 
when Miss Greeley showed her the choice 
bit of fancy work that she had just com- 
pleted with the aid of Prince, her pet Per- 
sian cat—that is, Miss Greeley did the 
actual work, while Prince presumably 
purred, “Fine work, fine work!” 

Again Lucy says to one of her boy 
schoolmates, “Frank, you always play 
fair!” Lucy not only has friendly eyes 
and hearing ears but she has a voice that 
has become delightfully musical. Words 
of praise make a musical voice but harsh 
words of blame may cause the voice to 
cut like a two-edged sword. 

Not a word have we said of the vinegar 
tongue, the tongue that is so swift to blame 
others, to call others unfair—possibly even 
swift to accuse others of cheating in les- 
sons or in game. Why should we speak 
of it? Certainly you would not be guilty 
of storing such a tongue under the roof 
of your mouth! If Harry lacks physical 
strength to play the winning game you do 
not poke fun at him. No, far more likely, 
you will be swift to say, “Never mind, 
Harry, you always do your best.” If Mabe! 
is not as bright mentally as her school- 
mates you will not despise her; quite likely 
you will say, “Stick to it, Mabel; we will 
all help you through.” 

If we are determined to find fault with 
others we should first practise on our- 
selves. If blame begins at home, we may 
be able to chain it up and keep it at home 
as we would a vicious dog. 


Give words of praise their liberty; 
But words of blame—why chain 
Them up so close they'll never give 

Some faithful chum a pain. 


THE earth is the place where God is 
ever seeking to grow souls. Its true wealth 
is soul wealth, its true honor is spiritual 
honor, its one and only valuable product 
is human character.—Percy C. Ainsworth. 
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A LIFE OF OBEDIENCE 


Jehoshaphat Exalts God, Teaches His Law, and Aitains Power 
By D. BURT SMITH 
II Chronicles 17: 1-19. The Sunday School Lesson for July 30 


Ir pAys to obey God; but our best obe- 
dience is not based on expected gain. It 
is not in terms of an investment. We scan 
market reports in the morning paper to 
see how the stocks and bonds in which 
we are interested are rated; we are look- 
ing for, and hoping for, a gain on our in- 
vestment. We have no such printed report 
to show how we are faring in our relation 
to God’s law. From observation and ex- 
perience we learn that to obey is sure of 
good returns from God, at times even 
expressed in increasing good fortune. 

Jehoshaphat’s life is characterized as a 
life of obedience. He regarded the law 
of God not as a restriction to resent, but 
as a guide to follow. He had no defiant 
argument to disprove God’s authority, or 
His right to lay down rules for man’s daily 
living. He accepted the rules as best for 
him and the people. He set himself to 
obey every law of God, and to make it 
easier for the people to stand by the 
ideals God gave them. 

There is something timely for our day 
in this lesson. God has not changed, and 
His laws are as good for people now as 
ever. His rewards for obedience are as 
certain now as when King Jehoshaphat 
depended on them. Rulers in America and 
elsewhere would do a better job if they 
paid more attention to the Law of God. 
Even politics would have a purer tone, 
would ring truer to indisputable ideals, if 
aspiring politicians could answer the ques- 
tion more specifically, “What doth the 
Lord require of thee?” 


A Good Standing 


King Jehoshaphat stood well both by 
inheritance and in his own right. His 
father, Asa, had done well before him, 
and he began to rule with much to his 
advantage. But a provoking situation ob- 
tained; it was the bitter strife between 
Judah and Israel. The relation was strained 
to the breaking point. Asa had made the 
mistake of alliance with Syria to stop 
Ahab of Israel; God denounced him bit- 
terly for thus discrediting trust in God. 
Jehoshaphat did better; he clung to trust 
in God and tried no foreign alliances. 
However, trust in God did not make him 
indifferent to his own duty. As king, he 
owed it to his people to make fortifica- 
tions against enemies; and as a servant of 
God, he owed it to Him to share in an- 
swering his prayers. He could worship 
better when he had done his best to pro- 
vide material for God to use. He kept 
David before him as his ideal; that meant 
true worship of God and strict repudiation 
of idolatry. It meant military preparation 
and a constant obedience to God’s law. 
He rejected the example of Baal-worship- 
ing Israel. He allowed no compromise to 
win favor with Ahab. To stand well with 
God was worth far more to him than 
standing well with Ahab, or any other 
worldly king. 

Jehoshaphat stood well with Judah; his 


people showed their approval by rich gifts 
to him. Wealth and honors accumulated 
for him. But none of these things changed 
his attitude toward God. The greater his 
success, the surer he was that it came 
from God, and the more eager he was to 
have Judah worship God. Every sign of 
idolatry was taken out of the land; Judah 
was not to be handicapped by idolatrous 
suggestions. All this was not for show 
but as a sincere expression of the fact that 
“his heart was lifted up in the ways of 
the Lord.” 


A General School 


Jehoshaphat believed that an informed, 
intelligent people make progress; this was 
particularly true in their relation to God. 
But negligence had been allowed in teach- 
ing “the book of the law of Jehovah.” This 
lessened the hope for continuance in a 
course favored by God. The king decided 
on an official, well-planned, and thor- 
oughly-equipped general school in which 
all the people were to receive religious 
education. A selected group of teachers 
was sent forth on a specific mission. The 
people took kindly to the king’s plans. 
They had such confidence in his high ideals 
for their good that they conformed to the 
plans for this religious education school. 
The book of the law was the textbook. 
This was basic for the school, and the 
teaching was aimed at making all the 
people know and understand that law. 


A Great Success 


Clearly Jehoshaphat had no world em- 
pire idea for himself. He was bent on 
making Judah a people loyal to God. Great 


THINK OF THESE 


IF RULERS of nations today believed ey 
were walking “in the eyes of God,” would 
there be changes in their ways of ruling? 


The people fare best whose ruler knows 
and obeys the law of God. 


An enduring nation must have a strong 
religious life nurtured by pure worship 
and instruction in the Word of God.’ 


The home, the community, the church 
and the nation do well to work together 
in maintaining religious education on a 
large scale. 


Jehoshaphat reached deserved honors; 
but in a real sense the humblest Christian 
advances far beyond him. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


Seeking God’s Ways. II Chron. 17: 1-6, 
Magnifying God’s Word. II Chron. 17: 9-12. 
The Wisdom of Obedience. Deut. 4: 1-6. 
. Failure through Disobedience. 
15: 22-26. 
. Obedience in Love. John 15: 9-14. 
Sat. Keeping the Great Commandments. Mark 


12: 28-33. 
S. “Obedient Unto Death.” Philippians 2: 5-11. 


I Samuel 
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success came to him, and the neighboring 
nations came to respect him and Judah. 
Especially did they acknowledge the God 
of Judah as powerful. There was a fear 
of God that prevented enemies from mak- 
ing war against Judah. To be in favor 
with Judah was so desirable that pagan 
peoples brought gifts and paid tribute to 
Jehoshaphat. But Jehoshaphat was un- 
moved by this royal gesture, as though it 
was an honor for himself. He credited 
every success to God, and traced Judah’s 
standing to the grace of God. 

Jehoshaphat had occasion to increase his 
armed force. The demands of the times 
seemed to justify this, though he did not 
lose his trust in God. He was as human 
as some and did wander from the straight 
path, though not to the marring of his 


SS 


record as a good king for Judah. His. 


obedience was maintained especially for 
the people and in his relation to them and 
God as king. It is not without significance 
that the chronicler summed up Jehosha- 
phat’s life by saying of him, “He walked 
in the ways of Asa, his father, and turned 
not aside from it, doing that which was 
right in the eyes of Jehovah.” And Jeho- 
shaphat succeeded; he is credited with 
being a great success. His success was the 
result of obeying God and serving the 
people. 


UNBROKEN RECORD 


Just recently we heard a teacher of a 
men’s class tell how he and his son kept 
their record for attendance at Sunday 
school unbroken on a certain Sunday 
when they were necessarily in a distant 
city. On that Sunday morning they learned 
where there was a school (it was a near- 
by mission school). They attended and 
took part in the school. They got proper 
signatures on their attendance cards to be 
turned in “back home” on the following 
Sunday. 

No doubt this case of concern for an 
unbroken record of attendance at Sunday 
school is multiplied many times each Sun- 
day, especially in the summer months. It 
is a wise provision that the schools make 
to have this done. It shows that the schools 
care about regularity in attendance, and 


it stimulates proper interest in the school’s — 


work on the part of the pupils. It is some 
trouble to have an attendance card and get 
it signed when in a strange school; but to 
do it is a mark of real interest. 

The habit of regularity is conserved by 
this arrangement; but something even bet- 
ter than that results. The continuity of 
the lessons studied is likely to be seriously 
broken if one lesson is missed. The habit 
of going.to some school, and being in some 
class, and sharing in the lesson prevents 
the break in the continuity, and maybe 
the consequent loss of interest in the series 
of lessons. These lessons are chosen and 
written and taught not for entertainment 
or pastime. They are not merely part of 
a time-honored method, kept going as aim- 
less routine. Far from this; these lessons 
seek a systematic means for teaching and 
learning the contents of the Word of God. 
It is the best means available. For many 
if is the only opportunity for instruction 
in “the book of the law of Jehovah.” To 
skip a lesson means a real loss. | 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TRAVER, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


WHAT WE OWE TO 
THE JEWS 


Lesson: Romans 9: 4, 5 


THE SITUATION of the Jew in the world 
today is tragic. It is particularly so be- 
cause the Jew has no country. It had been 
thought that Palestine might become a 
truly national home for the Jew. Now 
political expediency is leading Great 
Britain to close the door to such a solution 
to the Jewish problem. 

The Jew is a man without a country. 
The result is that he is a man of every 
country. He has adapted himself well to 
life in every nation where he has been 
allowed to settle. His habits, his language, 
even the color of his skin have adjusted 
to his environment. 

In the April Reader’s Digest there is an 
article entitled, “What Can the Jews Do?” 
by Lewis Browne, author of “This Be- 
lieving World.” He notes that the physical 
characteristics, supposed to be typical of 
his race, have been lost. Mr. Browne 
writes: “Some Jews are dark, some fair 
as Swedes, some are full-blooded negroes 
and some real Hindus. Edward G. Robin- 
son is short, swarthy, typically a Mongol 
in appearance; Melvyn Douglas is tall, 
blond, and as typically North European. 
Both are called Jews, yet racially they 
are no more akin than the Shah of Iran 
and the Duke of Windsor.” He lists some 
of the generalizations commonly heard 
about the Jew. “Jews are arrogant and 
clannish. They are sycophants and climb- 
ers. - Jews are the richest capitalists. They 
are the leading communists. Jews are 
parasitic middlemen. They are dangerous 
labor agitators.” Certainly the Jew is not 
to be set down as anything else but 
human. His faults are the faults of human 
nature. 


A Debt to the Unknown 


A study of the dispersion of the Jewish 
race into the whole world leads to the 
conclusion that there is Jewish blood to 
be found in every present-day race. Trag- 
edy comes to a German family today when 
it is discovered that somewhere in the 
family tree there was an intermarriage 
with a Jew. One high officer of state in 
a European state voluntarily resigned 
when he discovered that one of his an- 
cestors was a Jew. It would be funny if 
it were not so sad. The world owes a 
great debt to Jewish artists, inventors, 
business men, scientists and indeed in 
every profession and occupation. But the 
whole story will never be told due to the 
complete absorption of hundreds of thou- 
sands of Jews into the life of the nations. 


Monotheism 
In the plan of God the Jewish race was 
kept apart in order to keep alive the wor- 
ship of the one true God. Monotheism 
means one God. This is another way of 
saying that the race was kept apart in 
order to prepare the world for Jesus 


Christ. The severest punishments came 
upon the Jews whenever they turned to 
idols or intermarried with the heathen. 
That this was a matter of religion rather 
than race is easily proved by stories like 
that of Ruth. Foreigners were welcome 
into their race if they would accept their 
religion. 

It does not require a very vivid im- 
agination to picture the fall of the whole 
world into the most vicious practices of 
heathenism, if it had not been for the 
Jews. They held fast-the ideal of one 
God. Even though their thought of Him 
became very narrow at times and they 
came to consider Him an exclusive tribal 
deity, they did keep alive the truth of His 
oneness. Many of the great truths Jesus 
was to teach were foreshadowed in their 
scriptures. We owe a debt to the Jew for 
his faithfulness to his God. If Rome is a 
symbol of strength and legal order, Greece 
a symbol of art and good literature, the 
Jewish race is the symbol of religion at 
its best. 


Jesus Christ, the Jew 


The greatest debt we owe to the Jew is 
through Jesus Christ. So far as race 
touched Jesus He was a Jew. It seems so 
trite to have to affirm this in the year of 
our Lord 1939! But the blind intolerance 
of racial hatred would rob the Jew of even 
this claim. Much effort is being expended 
in certain countries in order to eliminate 
the Jewish background of Jesus. The 
Virgin Mary was a Jewess. Her family 
history takes her back into the royal line 
of David, the greatest of the Jewish kings. 
Joseph was a Jew and he too could carry 
back his line to the ancient heroes of his 
race. When Jesus was a baby He nestled 
in the arms of a Jew. When He was a boy 
He played with Jewish mates. When He 
selected His closest friends He chose men 
of His race. When He taught He used 
the language common to His people. He 
quoted the Jewish prophets, and accepted 
the Jewish dream of a Messiah. True that 
His Messiahship was different from the 
common expectation. But His whole life 
and teaching reflect the imagery of 
Judaism. Yes, Jesus was a Jew according 
to the flesh. “Half the world worships a 
Jew and the other half a Jewess,” was the 
answer Disraeli made to the enemies of 
his race. 


The First Converts 


Why should any one lay stress upon the 
betrayal of a Judas and forget the faith- 
fulness and devotion of a John, a Peter 
or a Paul? We recall a picture coming 
from the days when the Jews were per- 
secuted in Russia, long before the revolu- 
tion. The mob was shown pelting with 
stones and sticks a running, dodging Jew- 
ish boy. Under the picture were the words 
in quotation, “Judas! Judas! Judas!” This 
was the shout that stirred the mob to new 
frenzies of hate. How absolutely unfair! 
Surely there were betrayers of Jesus 
among the Jews. Many, many of His race 


refused to believe on Him. But many 
thousands did believe on Him and gave 
their lives as willingly in times of Chris- 
tian persecution as did their Gentile 
brothers and sisters. It was the Jew, Paul, 
the Jew who prided himself on his Jewish 
blood, who was the greatest missionary to 
the Gentiles. We owe our knowledge of 
our Lord to the Jews who first carried the 
story of Christ to Europe. 


The Witness of a Jew 


Dr. Henry Einspruch has written a lit- 
tle monograph called, “A Jew Looks at 
Jesus.” In one chapter he meets the chal- 
lenge, “But you have gone over to the 
Christians.” He says in answer: “I have 
gone over to nobody. Jesus, the historic 
Jesus, was a Jew. If anything, it would 
be more correct to say that they, the Gen- 
tiles, had gone over to us. For the re- 
ligion of Jesus is based on Moses and on 
the prophets. The God whom Jesus 
preached was the God of Israel. The 
apostles, each one of them, was a Jew, 
and the New Testament was not written 
by the Chinese, but by the Jews. How 
then can you say that I have ‘gone over’ 
when everything I believe is rooted in 
Israel’? 

Dr. Isadore Lhevinne adds his testimony 
in these words from an<article in The 
American Hebrew. “There remains this 
amazing and so frequently overlooked 
truth: It is a lie that the Jews have re- 
jected Christianity. Only a portion of the 
Jews have rejected it. Had it not been for 
the other portion that went to death and 
exile there would have been no Chris- 
tianity now.” 

The situation of the Jewish Christian in 
many countries is especially sad. Since 
the Jewish purge in Germany many of 
these Christian Jews have been driven out 
of the church. As quoted by Mr. Browne 
one of them said, a few days before taking 
his life. “I am a doomed man. To the 
Christians I am a Jew, and to the Jews I 
am a Christian. I belong nowhere!” Those 
of us who are of Gentile race should be 
especially careful to welcome Jewish 
Christians into full fellowship. 


Our Christian Obligation 

To Christ we owe our primary obliga- 
tion. If for no other reason than His own 
love and sacrifice for the Jew, we should 
recognize our bond of brotherhood. We 
can well subscribe to the findings of a 
conference held eight years ago on the 
general subject of “Christians and Jews.” 
“We realize that, since our Lord Jesus 
Christ invited all men to come to Him, it 
is incumbent upon all members of His 
Body, the Church, to receive into cordial 
Christian fellowship all who accept Him 
and to share in caring for their various 
necessities without any regard to racial 
origin.” 

* * * * 

To Leapers: Topic for August 6. Next 
topic, “Present Position of Jews and Chris- 
tian Attitude Toward Them.” 
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BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


BREAKFAST WITH THE RISEN LORD 


By Edwin G. Frye. The Evangelical 
Press, Harrisburg, Pa. Pages 111. Price, 
$1.25. 


This book consists of twenty-five “De- 
votional Talks on the Resurrection of 
Jesus” that appeared in the first place as 
editorial material in The Evangelical Mes- 
senger. Referring to his subject in his 
“Foreword” the writer says: “No subject 
has fascinated me more than the Resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ from the dead. Its 
stupendousness overwhelms me. Its tri- 
umph thrills me. Its significance for the 
race grips me.” 

I have enjoyed reading this little book 
and been edified by it. It is most refresh- 
ing to find a book of this kind. It can be 
read over and over again with spiritual 
profit. N. WILLISON. 


JUST LIKE YOU 


Stories of Children of Every Land. By 
Lucy W. Peabody. M. H. Leavis, 186 
Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. Pages 
186. Special price, $1.00 postpaid. 


Surely if anyone knows what children 
like in stories, a grandmother should. And 
a grandmother of wide experience in travel 
and world acquaintance has stored in her 
mind all sorts of odd and interesting hap- 
penings to tell. Many of the stories Mrs. 
Peabody has put into her book were first 
told to her own grandchildren. Any child 
of four years old, or five or six, would 
listen eagerly to these sayings and doings 
of children in many different parts of the 
world who, after all, are “Just Like You.” 
There is an illustration on every page— 
indeed, some pages have more than one— 
and the pictures alone would hold a child’s 
attention when grownups are too busy to 
read aloud. Best of all, something of the 
attitude of friendly interest in other chil- 
dren around the world will live in the 
child heart long after the stories are for- 
gotten and the book has passed on to a 
new set of readers. JANE GILBERT. 


CHRISTIANS, BEWARE! 


Brcause of the profound respect most 
readers have for the printed word, espe- 
cially in books, it is necessary to remind 
them that every statement of opinion, 
every interpretation of human character 
or actual events, is colored by the author’s 
prejudices, philosophy, outlook on life. 
Hence everything one reads must be taken 
with a grain of salt. One must deter- 
mine promptly the writer’s bias and con- 
stantly make allowance for it in weighing 
his judgments and interpretations. 

The great majority of present-day 
writers—poets, playwrights, and novelists; 
critics, historians, and philosophers—are 
unfortunately unbelievers, either indif- 
ferent to our Christian faith or critical of 
it. In view of this fact, the eminent Anglo- 
American poet, playwright, and critic, 
T. S. Eliot, himself now an earnest Chris- 


tian believer, felt constrained several 
years ago to caution his fellow-Christians 
against the irreligion that permeates most 
of contemporary literature. What we read, 
he reminds us, affects our minds and souls, 
our beliefs and our codes of conduct. Espe- 
cially is this true of light literature, espe- 
cially fiction. A popular novel, a current 
play, may have the easiest and most in- 
sidious influence upon a delighted reader. 
For most of our contemporary novels and 
plays are poisoned by a degrading sec- 
ularism. That is, they present pleasure- 
seeking as wisdom, and tangible posses- 
sions as the only good things in life. The 
supernatural they minimize or ignore; 
Christian faith they consider “eccentric”; 
Christian believers they regard as “back- 
ward.” 

Not that we Christians are to avoid the 
noted or interesting books of our day. We 
may enjoy the art with which they are 
written; we may profit by their insight 
into the life and spirit of our age. But we 
shall at the same time be on our guard 
against the infidel and worldly philosophy 
with which most of them are tainted. 

This is the thoughtful warning of a most 
learned and gifted writer. It is found in 
his “Religion and Literature,” one of the 
essays in the volume entitled “Essays, 
Ancient and Modern,” published by Eliot 
in 1936. It deserves the careful attention 
of every Christian reader. 

GitBert P. Voicr. 

Springfield, Ohio. 


A COMMENDATION 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

Tue Children of the Church Committee 
is to be congratulated on the splendid 
program it has arranged for the children 
of our Church. We used The Children of 
the Church material in our vacation school 
at First Lutheran Church, Windber, Pa., 
and had unusual results. There was def- 
inite interest manifested in the work dur- 
ing the entire ten sessions. The material 
was well arranged and adapted to the 
various age groups and held their interest 
throughout the sessions. 

As the old adage has put it, “Nothing 
succeeds like success,” and that applies to 
The Children of the Church material. We 
join with others in recommending it for 
the children of the Lutheran Church. 

RatpH I. SHockey, Pastor. 


OUR EXAMPLE 


CHRISTIANITY is not a religion of, tran- 
scendental abstraction, or brilliant specula- 
tion; its children are neither monks, 
mystics, epicureans, nor stoics. It is a life 
as well as a creed. It has a rest for the 
heart, a word for the tongue, a way for 
the feet, and a work for the hand. The 
same Lord Who is the foundation of our 
hopes, the object of our faith, and the 
subject of our love, is also the model for 
our conduct, for “He went about doing 
good, leaving us an example that we should 
follow his steps.”—Cumming. 
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Used by Thousands Daily 
LIGHT FOR TODAY 


A MONTHLY Soe Stee DEVOTIONAL 


Published under the direction of the 
Common Service Book Committee 


The plan of the pamphlet is: An issue to 
a month and a page to a day, on which 
there are a group of Introit Verses; a simple, 
spiritual Meditation; a brief Prayer; and a 
suggested Scripture Reading. This all is 
pure, practical devotion; thought-provoking 
and uplifting. It lends itself to both personal 
and group use. The size of the page is 342 
x 6 inches, fitting an ordinary envelope or 
the pocket. It regularly contains thirty-two 
pages and is made up with an attractive 
special cover. The material is prepared by 
able devotional writers of our church. 

This monthly is available on a SUBSCRIP- 
TION basis, at the following yearly rates: 


Single copy, 40 cents a year in advance; 
10 or more copies, to one address, at 
24 cents a year; 


To Canada: 50 cents a year in advance; 
10 or more copies, to one address, at 
27 cents a year. 


Single copies, 5 cents each; 10 to 49 copies, 
214 cents each; 50 or more, 214 cents each. 


As this is virtually an official publication 
of the church intended to foster the devo- 
tional life of the people, it may well be 
distributed regularly to each family in the 
congregation; used for circulation among the 
pacuecned in hospitals and other institu- 
ions. } 


OTHER AIDS IN WORSHIP 


A GUIDE TO WORSHIP 
By Charles Stork Jones 


An inexpensive pamphlet providing a fund 
of information the average church member 
should possess concerning the nature of 
worship, the appointments of the chancel, 
Liturgical terms and words, the structure 
and significance of the various parts of the 
services of worship, Christian symbols, and 
the Church Year. Pamphlet, 32 pages. Price, 
10 —e a copy; $1.00 a dozen; $5.00 a hun 
dred. F 


A CATECHISM IN CHRISTIAN WORSHIP 
By Calvin P. Swank 


A clear and concise statement of the wor- 
ship values of the forms and appointments 
used in the Lutheran Church, under the 
subjects — Christian Worship, The Church 
and Its Furnishing, The Liturgy, Church 
Hymns and Tunes, The Service, The Church 
Year, Paraments, etc. Cloth. 40 cents. 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR 
By B. G. Lotz 


An interesting and instructive pamphlet 
presenting in a devotional tone helpful in- 
formation on the significance of each of the 
seasons and festivals of the Church Year 
and making clear the end which this tradi- 
tional practice of the Church has in view. 

Price, 25 cents; $2.40 a dozen. 


A MANUAL ON WORSHIP 
By Paul Zeller Strodach 


Our most complete guide on the furnish- 
ings of the chancel and the normal use of 
the liturgy. A recognized authority here 
provides an indispensable fund of directions 
and suggestions for all those who have any 
part in the selection, care or use of the 
chancel furnishings, or who participate in 
any way in leading the worship of the con- 
gregation. Cloth. Illustrated. $2.50. 
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OPEN LETTERS 


THE “UPPER ROOM” 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

For a long time I have puzzled over the 
fact that so many good people should have 
spoken as if the “Upper Room” was the 
place where the Holy Spirit was poured 
out upon the disciples on the Day of Pente- 
cost. Some unbelievers have stated that 
there was contradiction in the record. 


Luxe has always been considered a very 
eareful historian. Jesus in His farewell 
address is quoted by him in Luke 24: 48, 
49: ‘And ye are witnesses of these things. 
And, behold, I send the promise of my 
Father upon you: but tarry ye in Jeru- 
salem, until ye be endued with power from 
on high.” Again in verses 52 and 53 it is 
written that after the ascension of our 
Lord, “They worshipped him, and returned 
to Jerusalem with great joy: And were 
continually in the temple, praising and 
blessing God. Amen.” 

Of course, they had to have a lodging 
place at night and at intervals a place for 
meals. In Acts 1:12 Luke tells us that 
after the ascension of the Lord, the 
apostles returned to Jerusalem. In verse 
13 we read: “And when they were come 
in, they went up into an upper room.” 
Then follow the names of the apostles who 
“abode” there. Here is no contradiction; 
their sleeping and perhaps their eating 
quarters, were in that “upper room,” but 
during the hours of worship and prayers 
“they were continually in the temple.” 
What is said in verse 14 is applicable: 
“These all continued with one accord in 
prayer and supplication, with the women, 
and Mary the mother of Jesus, and with 
his brethren.” It is well known that in 
the temple there were many rooms and 
large chambers. It is quite natural that 
the disciples would come together in one 
of these, large enough to accommodate the 
120 mentioned to whom Luke specifically 
refers in his history of the apostles. It is 
not necessary to accept a tradition about 
John Mark’s house. 

Another consideration should not be 
overlooked: The forty-seventh chapter of 
Ezekiel is usually interpreted as a vision 
of the Church of Christ with its life-giving 
power. That stream started from the side 
of the altar in the temple. There are many 
passages referring to the gift of the Holy 
Spirit as Isaiah 44: 3 and Joel 2: 28, which 
Peter quoted on the Day of Pentecost. Of 
the converts it is written: “And they con- 
tinuing daily with one accord in the tem- 
ple, and in breaking of bread from house 
to house, did eat their meat with gladness 
and singleness of heart.” And later in 
Acts 5: 42: “And daily in the temple, and 
in every house, they ceased not to teach 
and preach Jesus Christ.” The temple was 
the central place of their religious life as 
Christ was the central theme of their 
teaching and preaching. We cannot doubt 
that in the “upper room” there was prayer 
and much rejoicing, but it seems that the 
temple was the place where God had prom- 
ised to pour out His gracious gift, and there 
the disciples were continually “praising 
and blessing God. Amen.” 

W. H. Buancxe. 


WHY THE CUSTOM? 


In CHURCH services there is a tendency 
among some of the Lutheran ministers not 
to enter the chancel until near the close 
of the opening hymn. As one who sits in 
the pew, I would like to know the origin 
end scriptural authority for such a custom. 

It has been my understanding that the 
singing of the hymns is a part of the wor- 
ship, that silent prayer before the singing 
of the first hymn was much to be desired, 
and that the minister is, or is supposed to 
be, the spiritual leader. But with this 
custom the minister indicates that he does 
not care to lead or join with his congre- 
gation in silent prayer, and does not care 
to enter into the first part of the worship 
by being present during the singing of the 
first hymn. Instead he produces a dramatic 
or theatrical picture, in which he makes 
his entrance after “the stage has been set,” 
and offers his silent prayer alone. 

Every time I have been present at a 
church where this custom was used, my 
feelings were (and I am not alone) that 
to be consistent with the “setting,” when 
the minister makes his entrance, the music 
should change to “The Coronation March,” 
the Grand March for “Aida,” or perhaps 
the “Siegfried” horn. 

What is the meaning or significance of 
this custom? Why should the Lutheran 
Church sanction or encourage such a 
theatrical performance? Why should not 
the minister enter the chancel and lead 
his congregation in silent prayer, and join 
with them in the first part of the worship 
by being present during the singing of the 
first hymn? Also if it is proper for the 
minister not to take his station in the 
chancel until near the close of the first 
hymn, shouldn’t the same regulation apply 
to the individuals in the pew, that is, if it 
is correct for the minister to come in late, 
shouldn’t the congregation do the same? 

These four questions should be ex- 
plained to the laity, giving the scriptural 
authority for the same. If there is scrip- 
tural authority, we must forget the the- 
atrical setting and think of it only in that 
light; but if there is no scriptural au- 
thority, and it is just a “man invented” 
custom by some ministers to attract at- 
tention, or for a pose, then may it come 
to a speedy end. LAYMAN, 


The Answer 


I wave been asked to answer many and 
diverse questions about The Liturgy and 
the practical things related to Divine Wor- 
ship, but this one is a new one. The more 
I read it over, the more it strikes me as 
being a bit “smart” and betrays the fact 
that the questioner is ready for an argu- 
ment. That, I for one, won’t enter into; 
nor do I like questions relating to sacred 
things asked in a flippant manner. Fur- 
ther there are much more serious things 
about which one may be concerned than 
the entrance of the minister before the 
beginning of Divine Worship. 

Now, this is not a “custom” as the ques- 
tioner names it, but a matter relating to 
good order. Good order happens to be 
the one thing about which the church has 
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received apostolic admonition, and that is 
far-reaching. Out of this admonition many 
things have grown: many relating to 
Divine Worship and its practical expres- 
sions. These have been born of necessity 
and requirement: thus the field of Litur- 
gical Practice came into being. The 
seriously important matters in this are 
controlled by the rubrical directions au- 
thorized by the church. Fortunately the 
Lutheran Church has never descended to 
either mechanics or minutiz in these mat- 
ters. Related matters (to Divine Worship 
and practice) not governed by rubric, are 
met by the appreciation of the fitness of 
things and good taste and common sense. 
The “entrance of the minister” is not 
directed rubrically. One realizes, I hope, 
that at Divine Worship he is functioning 
officially, and for that reason, at least for 
the time being, there is a distinction be- 
tween him and the people to and for whom 
he is ministering. One remembers that he 
has been “set apart” (quite ceremonially 
at that!) for this very purpose! But he 
also desires and requires preparation for 
the act he is about to administer, there- 
fore the quiet time in the sacristy and the 
quiet entrance immediately before the 
service begins. Whether before the hymn, 
or during it, or at the last stanza, or even 
at the end is not a matter either of im- 
portance or significance. That he enter 
quietly, make his devotions, and be pre- 
pared to unite with his people immediately 
in the service, and not run around, or look 
around, or find this or that, or do other 
jarring things—this is important. AND 
the worshiper will be far more in tune 
with the precious privilege of Divine Wor- 
ship if he will throw his heart and soul 
into the “opening hymn” and the follow- 
ing service and not watch for this or that 
with a critical eye! It really might so 
chance that the minister actually knows 
what to do and what he is doing! 
PEREGRINUS. 


REAL ENCOURAGEMENT 


A FORMER president of a western synod 
received a letter from a member of one 
of the churches in the “no-tree” belt. It 
has in it such an unusual note that he 
thought it worthy of “pasing on.” Here 
it isa: 

“Just can’t resist writing you the good 
news that we feel you will be glad to hear. 
Children’s Day was a memorable one for 
us. We received the following into the 
church: nineteen by confirmation, four by 
certificate of transfer, nine by adult bap- 
tism, and seven by the Sacrament of Bap- 
tism for children. Now isn’t that glorious? 
That really is an accomplishment for a 
pastor who has been with us only six 
months! Wanted to tell you so that you 
would know the judgment you gave us 
when you suggested the Rev. —— to be 
our pastor, is truly being carried out. He’s 
a worker and his sermons are ‘tops.’” M. 


“Tum less you say the more you'll hear.” 


Tue job higher up is built out of the 
things you are doing right now. 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN NOTES 
By O. F. Weaver, D.D. 


In THE Rocky Mountain Synod, Messiah 
Church, Denver, Colo., has been celebrat- 
ing its twenty-five years of existence in a 
way that has filled every member with 
joy and exultation. The month of May 
was devoted to special services in recog- 
nition of the charter members and accom- 
plishments of the past, but also with in- 
spiration for the future usefulness of the 
congregation, tersely expressed in the an- 
niversary sermon of the pastor, Wilson P. 
Ard, D.D., on “The Push of the Past and 
the Pull of the Future.” 

Early in 1914 a group swarming from 
old St. Paul’s organized Messiah and called 
J. E. Hummon, D.D., to be their first pas- 
tor. Under his leadership the work fiour- 
ished from the start. Worshiping in a 
rented chapel at first, the congregation 
soon acquired a location on which was 
erected a modest but churchly edifice. 
Pioneer thrill was in the move, for it was 
bought and built on pure faith, the ladies 
of the Guild raising the money to hold 
the lots. The site is one of the most beau- 
tiful in the city of Denver, facing the 
esplanade to City Park with its lovely 
fountains and flanked by the stately East 
High School. 

Through the twenty-five years Pastors 
J. E. Hummon, J. C. Trauger, H. A. 
Anspach and the present pastor, Wilson 
P. Ard, under whom it came to self-sup- 
port, have ministered well and the church 
has steadily developed and grown in good 
works. Attendance is always good, seldom 
an appeal for special causes that is not 
met liberally whether for Dr. Manikam, 
Canadian missions or other appeals, and 
there is an atmosphere of friendly ex- 
hilaration and challenge to the best that 
is in one that makes it a thrill to belong 
to Messiah. 

The baptized membership is 478; con- 
firmed, 319; communicant, 201; accessions 
during the year, 66. Apportionment, $720, 
but $976 was paid, or a record of 135 per 
cent—an inspiration to many churches. 


A $3,000 Thank Offering 


A highlight of the anniversary observ- 
ance was the effort to raise $100 for each 
year of its history, or a fund of $2,500 on 
the church debt; but to the delight of all it 
reached nearly $3,000. 

The climax of the celebration came with 
the congregational banquet held in one of 
the large dining places of Denver. Never 
was a church banquet cast on a higher 
plane or to bring out the best in service 
and loyalty. Responses from each or- 
ganization were of a high order. Nearly 
200 were present. 

R. B. Wolf, D.D., president of synod, 
brought felicitations. Letters were read 
from former pastors. Pastor Ard gave one 
of his scintillating addresses, that not 
being in the pulpit, combined not only the 
power of a sermon but also the skill and 
wit of an after-dinner speech, for which 
he is noted. 

The ideal relationship of this congrega- 
tion and pastor is pictured in the remarks 
of the toastmaster, Mr. Hilding F. Gidlund: 
“Let us not lose sight of the fine, loyal 
people now working shoulder to shoulder 
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to make Messiah’s influence grow in the 
earthly Kingdom of God, nor lose sight 
of the outstanding contribution made by 
our present pastor, who has served our 
congregation for fourteen years and in 
whose pastorate our greatest progress has 
been made. 

“And so it is my pleasure to present to 
you as the speaker of the evening this 
loyal, loving servant of God—our pastor. 
And to you, Dr. Ard, I present this your 
congregation, whose love, devotion and 
admiration know no bounds, and who 
stand ready to go hand in hand with you 
up that trail called future.” 


Anniversaries in Trinidad 


In Trinidad, Colo., two notable events 
are observed. One was the beautiful serv- 
ice May 28, a part of Zion’s fiftieth anni- 
versary celebration which culminates in 
September, dedicating extensive improve- 
ments to chancel and choir, and gifts by 
the Lutheran Workers of a russet velvet 
carpet and a heavy cork linoleum for the 
nave by the Frauen Verein. A new charm 
pervades the entire church. 


The other event was the thirtieth anni- 
versary of Pastor Charles L. Ramme’s or- 
dination to the ministry. Dr. R. B. Wolf, 
president of the Rocky Mountain Synod, 
was the guest preacher and brought an 
appealing message. A fine spirit marked 
the day. Rich memories of thirty years 
proclaiming the Word of Life, parishes 
served, services rendered gave an atmos- 
phere of new consecration to pastor and 
people. 

In addition to the many floral pieces, 
congratulatory messages, and a capacity 
audience, members of the congregation 
showed their high and affectionate esteem 
of their pastor and wife by presenting 
him with a new silk crepe robe, and Mrs. 
Ramme with a large bouquet of American 
Beauties, with the fondest hopes for many 
more years of uninterrupted service. 


The death of the Rev. Charles R. 
Streamer, June 26, removes from synod 
one who was always deeply interested in 
the work of the whole church. After 
serving congregations in Pennsylvania and 
Ohio, he came into the Rocky Mountain 
Synod as pastor at Boulder, Colo., where 
he served two years. Then resigning for 
health reasons he continued his interest 
in the congregation, synod and community. 
He attended the Baltimore convention last 
October, then spent the winter in Florida, 
where he suffered a severe heart attack. 
Returning to Boulder, he was able to at- 
tend the meeting of synod in Colorado 
Springs and the services of his church for 
2 number of weeks, when his heart sud- 


denly failed him. A fuller account of his | 


life will be given by his pastor, the Rev. 
Ernest E. Habig. 


The Luther League of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Synod this year is trying the experi- 
ment of holding its convention as a sum- 
mer camp, August 11, 12, 13, with a well- 
planned schedule of study, conferences, 
addresses and a recreational program that 
should prove most profitable to the young 
people who can attend. The place is Camp 
Crockett, at Rye, Colo., a lovely spot in 
the foothills of the Greenhorn Mountains 
and is reached through Pueblo. 
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The director of the camp is the Rev. 
W. C. Conradi of Canon City. Dr. R. B. 
Wolf will be chaplain, and other pastors 
will assist. Charles Veysey and David O. 
Weaver of Denver have charge of regis- 
tration and recreational activities re- 
spectively. 


MAPLE LEAVES AND 
BEAVERS 


By the Rev. N. Willison, Litt.D. 


THE ROYAL visit is now a memory, but 
surely one that can never be erased. That 
royal presence of genuine dignity based 
on a clear understanding of the human 
relationships that constitute a well-ordered 
democratic state; that kindly consideration 
of the emotions of the humblest persons 
as well as of those of the most exalted; that 
gracious charm which spread sunshine 
everywhere; that indefinable complex of 
qualities that words cannot describe but 
which is understood and assimilated by 
the soul: all that will be remembered and 
treasured. To feelings of respect and loyal 
homage have been added love. We shall 
pray for the welfare of the King and Queen 
with new intelligence. They have shown 
themselves to be “very lovable people.” 
They have played a unique part in sug- 
gesting the desirableness of lovable con- 
duct in home and public life. They have 
impressed upon us the beauty of peace 
and good will in all human circumstances. 
They have helped us to be better Chris- 
tians. May the whole world take note. 

Well, I have had my own little tour 
since my last letter was written. Leaving 
Saskatoon at four o’clock in the morning 
of May 25, following the seminary grad- 
uation services on the preceding evening, 
my wife and I motored to Regina to see 
the King and Queen. Then we proceeded 
east to Woodstock, Ontario, where it was 
my privilege to officiate at the wedding of 
our second daughter, Mildred. From Wood- 
stock I went to New York for a two-day 
visit to the World’s Fair, after which I at- 
tended the Conference of Lutheran Pro- 
fessors in the seminary in Philadelphia. 
Then I spent a few days at the convention 
of the Canada Synod at Ayton, Ontario, 
as the official delegate of the Synod of 
Manitoba. After worshiping in the new 
St. Mark’s Church of Kitchener, Mrs. Willi- 
son and I motored to Orillia and Muskoka, 
resting for a day at our cottage before 
proceeding to Kemptville and Ottawa, 
where I took the Canadian National train 
for Saskatoon to be present at the conven- 
tion of the Manitoba Synod. 


Encouraging Crops 


The appearance of the prairies on my 
return brought joy to the heart. For days 
heavy showers of rain had fallen. Slews 
and other hollows were filled with water, 
and the landscape was beautiful in the 
freshness of new growth. The grain in 
the fields was luxuriant and the pastures 
abundant. Not at any other time during 
a period of thirty years had so much rain 
fallen in June. People everywhere are 
jubilant, happily greeting each other with 
the exclamation: “Who says it doesn’t rain 
in Saskatchewan?” The vigorous growth 
proves that only adequate moisture is 
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needed to make the prairies, even under 
cultivation, “the gardens of the desert.” 
The crops will be heavy everywhere if— 
but why just now the “ifs” that relate to 
grasshoppers, rust and hail? Let us re- 
joice. in the prospect and cross no bridges 
before they are reached. Government es- 
timates are already placing the wheat crop 
at 450,000,000 bushels. 


At the Canada Synod 


It was a great pleasure to be present 
once more at a convention of the Canada 
Synod. Pastor Peters and the members of 
St. Paul’s Lutheran Church in Neustadt, 
Ontario, were thoughtful and generous 
hosts, and the environment of that fertile 
area of the country gave courage for the 
undertaking of waiting enterprises. The 
educational work of the Canada Synod is 
one of its major tasks. To ensure ade- 
quate support for the institutions at Water- 
loo for the coming year $10,000 was added 
to the synodical apportionment. Expression 
was given to the opinion that a larger pro- 
portion of the youth of the synod should 
attend the college. Home Mission progress 
was noted. That missionaries are inade- 
quately supported was brought to light in 
the discussion, One young pastor, respond- 
ing to the appeal for repayment of bene- 
ficiary funds, pointed out that his eash in- 
come was $68 a month. Out of this income 
he had to spend $30 on the maintenance 
of his car. That left $38 for the support 
of his young wife, his baby and himself! 
Yet sheer loyalty to the church had 
prompted him to accept such income that 
his congregation might be classed as “self- 
sustaining”! His experience was not very 
unlike that of most of the pastors in this 
western field. One pastor, without a whine 
ir his voice, told me the other day that 
out of an income of $70 a month he had 
to spend an average of $38 on his car. 
And he had just had a breakdown! The 
new bill, he had been told, would be $100. 
His wife needed surgical attention; he 
himself was in need of the services of a 
dentist, but—how should the bills be paid? 
Recently a young pastor’s wife had to 
spend several weeks in a hospital out of 
a similar income. It is all very well to 
rejoice over the self-sacrificing spirit 
manifested by these pastors and their 
wives. With them it is heroism; but what 
is to be said of the multitudes that force 
such conditions upon them? Apportion- 
ments are levied and salaries are prom- 
ised, but only actual payments can im- 
prove such conditions. The majority of the 
pastors of the Canada Synod are alumni of 
Waterloo Seminary. It is now twenty-five 
years since the first student was graduated 
from this institution. Many of the young 
men are pastors of prominent parishes 
and have served the church well in various 
offices. What a force has come into the 
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from Waterloo and Saskatoon! 


A Vast Area to Cover 


As this is being written the pastors and 
delegates of the parishes of the Manitoba 
Synod are gathering in Saskatoon for a 
five-day convention. No meeting was held 
a year ago, and in 1937 only the most 
urgent business was transacted by the 
members in attendance at the General 
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German Conference in Edmonton. The 
Manitoba Synod, in co-operation with the 
Board of American Missions and the Board 
of Education of the U. L. C. A., is en- 
deavoring to minister to the scattered pop- 
ulation of this vast field. No other synod 
has such a field, and the church elsewhere 
cannot be expected to realize what is in- 
volved. How can synods and conferences 
and summer schools and young people’s 
tallies and Sunday school conventions be 
brought together over an area that is ap- 
proximately fifteen hundred miles long and 
a thousand miles wide? Is it to be won- 
dered at that sometimes the word comes: 
“Please excuse me: I cannot afford to make 
the trip’? And yet they do go—most of 
the time. They need the outing for fel- 
lowship and cheer. The very conditions 
of the west contribute to the appreciation 
of the finer qualities of life. 


MIDWEST MISCELLANIES 
By Dr. Martin Schroeder 


For THE third time in so many years the 
Nebraska Christian Fellowship Institute 
was held at the State Agricultural Col- 
lege, Lincoln, Nebr., June 19-23. About 
100 rural pasters, many of whom had 
brought their wives, were accommodated 
on the campus for this very profitable 
week. Twenty specialists, university pro- 
fessors, and church leaders, shared in pro- 
viding the day’s program, lasting from 
eight in the morning till ten at night, and 
was graded from heavier mental exercises 
in the early hours to the relaxation type 
later in the day, field trips and illustrated 
lectures of world-wide rural significance. 
Three simultaneous seminars filled the 
greater part of the morning, following de- 
votions and a general lecture. The sem- 
inars dealt with “Worship in the Rural 
Church,” in charge of Dr. H. S. Randolph, 
New York City; “The Church in Its Re- 
lationship to Citizenship and Rural Com- 
munity Life,” Dr. Paui L. Vogt, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; “The Rural Economic Order,” 
Prof. H. C. Filley, Lincoln, Nebr. Prof. 
Dr. C. H. Patterson of Lincoln lectured 
for each of the five days on one of the 
prophets, the problems they faced, and the 
solutions they had to offer. Opponents of 
the social gospel may object to the inter- 
pretation of the prophetic life as it ap- 
plies to the present day, but without doubt 
the church can hardly escape its implica- 
tions without lowering her authority at 
the same time. Prof. John Morgan, Berea, 
Ky., exponent of rural art, gave demon- 
strations on the production of simulated 
stained glass windows at very little cost, 
as one of the contributions in beautifying 
the rural church. There was no question 
but that the participants returned to their 
various charges better endowed for the 
experiences of the week, with spirits raised 
and a pride in their hearts to belong to 
that group of pastors who serve God and 
country in the strategic rural parish. Un- 
fortunately, the United Lutheran Church 
was very sparsely represented. Several 
denominations offer scholarships to their 
rural pastors to attend institutes of this 
type, realizing that the values will soon 
be communicated over wide areas. 
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St. John’s Church, Otoe, Nebr., is look- 
ing forward to the coming of their new 
pastor, the Rev. B. P. Paulsen of Peta- 
wawa, Ontario, who is to succeed the Rev. 
H. J. Diekhoff, now pastor of the Ohiowa, 
Nebr., town charge. 


The Rev. Otto W. Heick, Ph.D., pastor 
of Christ Church, Ellis, Kan., and one- 
time professor and director of Martin Lu- 
ther Seminary, Lincoln, Nebr., has left for 
a three months’ stay in Germany. Dr. 
Heick, a student of theological trends in 
Lutheranism, will carry on research and 
make contacts with faculty members at 
Tuebingen, Erlangen, Berlin and Heidel- 
kerg. He also has planned a conference 
with Karl Barth, whose theology he has 
studied closely. Before returning to the 
United States Dr. Heick hopes to have 
time for a brief stop-over at his alma 
mater in Breklum, Schleswig-Holstein, 
where a former member of Midwest Synod, 
the Rev. W. Strunk, is now residing. 
Breklum is also Mrs. Strunk’s home. 


The Nebraska Luther League 


Camp and Convention will be held August 
11-15 at Camp Sheldon, just south of Co- 
lumbus, Nebr., on the banks of the Platte 
River. The Rev. Carl Berhenke of Omaha 
is camp director, and the Rev. Wallace 
Livers of Ponea is in charge of the pro- 
gram. Registrations, which must be in by 
August 1, are to be sent to Mr. Wilbur 
Jenny, Leigh, Nebr. The fee of six dollars 
covers all expenses at the camp, registra- 
tion, cabin and meals. Campers are to 
bring bedding, pillows, Bible, notebooks, 
soap, etc. A limited number of one-dollar 
registrations will be accepted for Sunday, 
the thirteenth, only. These must be in 
(with fee) by August 7. All activities 
for the camp have been carefully planned. 
The mornings are given over to Bible 
study, lectures and convention business, 
with the afternoons largely left open for 
recreation. Special programs at the camp- 
fire are arranged for the evening hours. 
Among those who will lecture and conduct 
the Bible study are Dr. Leland H. Lesher, 
Lincoln; the Rev. G. Gieschen, Leigh; the 
Rev. Theodore Schuldt, Nebraska City; and 
Dr. M. Schroeder, Lincoln. It will be the 
part of wisdom for Luther Leaguers all 
over the state to make early reservations. 


A Farmer Writes 


A sidelight on rural education was given 
in the current issue of The Nebraska 
Farmer by a young farm operator in 
Frontier County, answering a complaint 
which previously had appeared in the same 
column. As there is a possible lesson for 
the church in what he has to say, we in- 
clude it in these items. This young farmer 
writes in part: 

“. ». I was given both a high school 
and a Christian education. It undoubtedly 
cost dad several times as much to send 
me to high school as it did to take me to 
Sunday school every Sunday. Yet the 
Christian education has a valuation in my 
mind that makes the high school training 
almost valueless by comparison... . It 
cannot be applied to everyday living. In 
Sunday school, boys and girls learn things 
they can use every day they live. If you 
doubt that Christian education makes a 
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better moral man, go to our reform schools 
and jails and find out what per cent of 
these folks attended Sunday school reg- 
ularly when they were growing up. If you 
doubt that it makes a better businessman, 
check the per cent of Christian families 
on the relief rolls of our country. Then 
go to the high school graduates you know 
and find out what part of their high school 
education has been of any value to them. 
High school education has value, but if 
you must give up either one let it be the 
high school rather than Christian educa- 
tion.” —Ellis Garman. 


Visitors’ Day at Tabitha 


About five hundred people from Lincoln 
and more or less distant congregations 
gathered Sunday, June 11, at Tabitha 
Home for the Aged and Orphans at Lin- 
coln, Nebr., to participate in the annual 
Visitors’ Day. Dr. G. Keller Rubrecht of 
First Church, North Platte, Nebr., and 
the Rev. Ernest H. Thomas of Gretna, 
Nebr., treasurer of the Home, preached 
in the morning, and the superintendent, 
Dr. M. A. Ritzen, conducted the liturgy 
and guided the rest of the affairs during 
the day. An anthem was sung by the 
choir of Grace Church, Lincoln, Dr, Leland 
H. Lesher pastor. The afternoon program 
was opened with a concert by the Lincoln 
Civic Orchestra, followed by a patriotic 
play, “The Melting Pot,” in which all the 
children of Tabitha participated. Their 
singing, too, was greatly appreciated. Meals 
and refreshments were provided in abun- 
dance by the Home. The reputation which 
this annual event at the Home enjoys was 
emphasized by the presence of Attorney 
General S. A. Johnson of the State of 
Nebraska. The helpers of the Home, under 
Directing Sister Eva Whitmeyer, earned 
much praise for the preparations they had 
made for the day. 


Prof. Gilbert Lueninghoener, Midland 
College geologist, and a group of his stu- 
dents will travel 6,000 miles through six 
states during July and August. This is the 
eighth annual geology field trip to be taken 
by Midland students. The 32-day journey 
will be made by car; they will do their 
own cooking and stay in tourist camps. 
The itinerary is to take them to Salt Lake 
City, Bryce and Zion canyons in southern 
Utah, and both rims of the Grand Canyon 
in Arizona. Turning southwest they will 
pass Boulder Dam and go on to Los 
Angeles; then to Yosemite National Park 
and San Francisco, finishing their studies 
at Crater Lake, Oregon, and Lake Taho, 
Nevada. 


Mr. Wilbur Jenny, president of the 
Nebraska Luther League, by his multiple 
activities, has nailed the lie that the coun- 
try is void of opportunity for ambitious 
young people. An item in the Nebraska 
Union Farmer discloses how this young 
farm manager and operator, in addition 
to his far-reaching church activities, is 
among the chief promoters of rural elec- 
trification, is president of the Farmers’ 
Union Institute Association, and manager 
cf the Farmers’ Union Co-operative Cir- 
culating Library. If more young men of 
such leadership type would stick to plow 
and furrow, explore and utilize rural pos- 
sibilities, maybe fewer farmers would be 
today in the doghouse. 
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The Rev. Lorin J. Wulff, Diller, Nebr., 
is a pastor who chooses slogans and lives 
by them. As a preacher and pastor he 
does not cease to emphasize through word 
and action, “Ecclesia Plantanda.” When 
off duty it is “See America First.” At 
present he is enjoying (for Midwestern- 
ers) the rare privilege of sojourning and 
taking in the sights of southern California. 


THE VOICE OF CENTRAL 
ILLINOIS 


By the Rev. Edwin J. Johnson 


Now tuart the Fourth of July is past, our 
nerves will be given a rest and gradually 
we'll become adjusted to normal living 
again. Each year as this day approaches 
when everyone desires to assert their in- 
dependence in a definite manner, our hopes 
are rekindled, believing that some day our 
state will join with others in outlawing 
the use of fireworks, except for night dis- 
play, and then under licensed supervision. 
To take the family for a picnic where 
nature’s beauty abounds, where peace and 
quiet reigns, that will indeed be a Utopian 
Fourth. Independence Day will then take 
on new meaning. 


Boys’ State 

The last week in June fifteen hundred 
boys, from all parts of the state, came to 
Springfield for a week’s session in Boys’ 
State. This unusual institution has proved 
a real benefit for our boys fifteen to nine- 
teen years of age. The purpose of Boys’ 
State is to give them an opportunity to 
become familiar with city, county and 
state government in a practical way. The 
boys hold campaigns, run for public office, 
from alderman to governor; conduct the 
various offices, including the State Legis- 
lature, State Senate and court sessions. 
The boys have the opportunity to meet 
leading officials of state and to enjoy a 
week of recreation. 

Boys’ State originated in Illinois in 1935, 
when the Americanism Committee of the 
American Legion sponsored this project. 
In 1936, when the American Legion met 
in St. Louis in annual convention, it was 
resolved to make it a national institution. 
The result has been that this year twenty- 
nine states have conducted Boys’ State. A 
Girls’ State is also being conducted and 
may become equally popular. This is a 
wonderful way to prepare our youth for 
the responsibility of good citizenship. Many 
boys of foreign-born parentage who have 
not had the right conception of our gov- 
ernment are becoming ardent supporters. 
It is the finest antidote for Communism or 


Fascism that we have in the country. Now, 


if the church can do as well, properly to 
indoctrinate its youth in true Christian 
principles, we'll go far toward achieving 
better conditions in our country. 


Daily Vacation Bible Schools 


have been held in many sections, and with 
great success. Many mothers are willing 
to co-operate just because it gives their 
children something to do, and takes them 
off the street that long. Others see in it 
something of that real objective which 
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makes for better Christians and church 
members. They had it when they were 
children, in a different way, of course. 
nevertheless it served a purpose. Irving 
held its first school this year. Pastor and 
Mrs. Arthur Schmidt worked heroically to 
make it possible, and the result was gratify- 
ing. One good feature has been the use of 
our Children of the Church literature, 
which has been easy and practical to use. 
Some congregations have joined with other 
Frotestant congregations in their city to 
conduct a union school. This is much bet- 
ter than none at all; however, we are per- 
haps prejudiced in favor of a strictly Lu- 
theran school. Then we can do some real 
work and stir up loyalty to our own 
Church. It takes a little more work, and 
is a little harder; yet that’s our business. 
The other day the writer had the privilege 
of explaining our Common Service and 
our doctrinal position to a large group of 
young people from a Methodist vacation 
church school of another city who were 
interested enough to make the trip to 
Nokomis for that purpose. Some of our 
Lutheran youth may need a little of that 
training. If the Methodist Church has 
many pastors with such foresight, looking 
toward a churchly training for their youth, 
the recent merger may have been a timely 
undertaking. 


Grace Church, Springfield, had a day of 
rejoicing May 21, when they burned the 
last mortgage, freeing their church of any 
indebtedness. In 1926 an educational build- 
ing was erected at a cost of $70,000, under 
the pastorate of Dr. William H. Nicholas. 
This amount had been assumed gradually 
until its completion this year. Grace con- 
gregation, under the leadership of the Rev. 
A. Burd Arganbright, hopes to go forward 
to greater achievements. 


Homecoming at Nachusa 


July 9 was a banner Sunday for Nachusa 
Children’s Home, when folks from several 
states met for the sixth annual Homecom- 
ing Service. Dr. A. M. Knudsen of Chi- 
cago, divisional secretary of the Board of 
American Missions of the United Lutheran 
Church, was the principal speaker; the 
Kable Brothers’ 129th Infantry Band of 
Mount Morris favored us with a concert, 
and then good fellowship reigned among 
brethren. It’s a worthy undertaking that 
has paid large dividends in the past. 


The Rev. and Mrs. Roger G. Imhoff of 
Carthage College have had a serious attack 
of septic sore throat the past week. We 
sincerely hope that when you read this 
account, they will again be back to normal 
health. Mr. Imhoff is the director of Pub- 
lic Relations of Carthage College. 


Bountiful Crops 


Another year of bountiful crops has de- 
scended upon Central Illinois through our 
kind heavenly Father. The corn, in many 
places, instead of being knee-high by the 
Fourth of July, is in tassel. The wheat has 
been of good quality and yield. The sec- 
ond crop of alfalfa hay is in process of 
being put away. The prospects are for 
two more at this rate. That compares well 
with irrigation projects in the west. Most 
of our people in Central Illinois live in 
rural areas, therefore this blessing should 
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resound in their loyalty to God and His 
Church each Lord’s Day, and every day. 
As we have intimated before, a grateful 
people will support the work of God 
through His church. 


We have just received The Gleaner, the 
newsy monthly paper of the Illinois Synod. 
A complete schedule of the Church Coun- 
cilmen’s Conferences appears therein. 
There are four places of interest for our 
Conference; they are Litchfield, Mendon, 
Springfield, and Peoria, and Dr. O. Gar- 
field Beckstrand of Trinity Church, Rock- 
ford, is the speaker. Our experience from 
last year when Dr. Armin G. Weng, pres- 
ident of synod, was the speaker, is suf- 
ficient to cause us to anticipate a growing 
enthusiasm for this phase of education by 
our Church for its leaders. 

From time to time we are reminded of 
the plans for the Illinois Luther League 
convention, to be held in Faith Lutheran 
Church, St. Louis, September 1-4. The 
Leaguers of the St. Louis area are doing 
their utmost to make provision for the 
comfort and enjoyment of delegates. The 
main speaker for that occasion will be Dr. 
Andreas Bard of St. Mark’s, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 


GROUND BROKEN AT 
BELLEROSE, L. I. 


Juty 6 Holy Trinity Church broke 
ground for its new edifice. This church 
has had a rather unusual experience, in 
that as a mission it is building its second 
new church within thirteen years of its 
existence, having been born in October 
1926. 

The church which was dedicated in July 
1931 was condemned by the City of New 
York to make way for the great “Belt” 
Parkway, and was demolished in February 
i939. The congregation was ordered to 
vacate its quarters January 1, 1939. Holy 
Trinity moved into Moose Hall across the 
way in Nassau County, no suitable quar- 
ters being available in Queens County of 
the city. 

The new church, designed by Cherry 
and Matz, Architects, will cost when com- 
pleted and equipped approximately $50,000. 

The Rev. W. John Derr was the first 
resident pastor, and came to Bellerose in 
July 1928. It is a rather unique experi- 
ence to be privileged to build two new 

_ churches within a period of eight years. 
The congregation grew from a group of 
35 to 567, and the Sunday school from 
45 to 450. 


PENNSYLVANIA NEWS 


Ligonier, Pa. The Lutherwood Camp is 
now opened at a location in the Ligonier 
district, western Pennsylvania’s most fa- 
mous resort area over a long period of 
time. For example, in this area is Idle- 
wild, a resort park to which excursions 
have been run for many years. The Lu- 
therwood site is about fifty miles east of 
Pittsburgh, and six miles from Ligonier, 
a forty-acre tract in the heart of Chestnut 
Ridge. The route is by way of the Lincoln 
Highway. At beautiful Loyalhanna Bridge, 
which is not so far west of the Idlewild 
Entrance, a Pinchot road bears away from 
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the main highway. This excellent road 
leads into the camp; the easy drive from 
the highway adds to the guarantee of 
quiet and uninterrupted enjoyment of Lu- 
therwood’s facilities. Supervised recreation 
and group activities of every kind are of- 
fered—swimming, boating, hiking, camp- 
fires, crafts, devotional studies. There are 
courts for tennis, basketball, and croquet; 
fields for volley ball and baseball. The 
camp boasts a fine concrete swimming 
pool, and Four Mile Run, a stream about 
forty feet wide, offers opportunities for 
boating and canoeing. 

Though this is not an advertisement, being 
a news letter, it could be added that trav- 
elers driving Route 30 might not be sorry 
if they took a look at a well-conducted 
church camp at which those who will 
benefit from such camping facilities will 
receive it under Christian supervision. 
Costs are moderate. Boys and girls, young 
people and families may use the facilities 
offered; certainly children have not been 
forgotten. The Lutheran Inner Mission 
office in Pittsburgh, which is in the Wabash 
Building, will answer inquiries. 


Montgomery, Pa. The interior of St. 
John’s Church has been renovated, much 
of the work being done by members of 
the congregation. The woodwork of the 
auditorium and the Sunday school rooms 
was renovated by eighteen of the men. 
One young man made an altar and a cross; 
three others upholstered the pulpit chairs. 
An antependium was presented by the 
Willing Workers’ Class, and a pulpit lamp 
was presented by the Helping Hand Class. 

The service of rededication was held in 
connection with the one hundred twenty- 
second anniversary of the congregation and 
the eleventh annual homecoming. The 
pastor, the Rev. Adam P. Bingaman, was 
in charge of the service and the Rev. Dr. 
Tra S. Sassaman, president of the Susque- 
hanna Conference of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod, preached the sermon. The 
church was rededicated free of debt. 


Newville, Pa. Zion Church replaced the 
ceiling in the church auditorium with in- 
sulating board in two tones. The super- 
structure was repaired, a new floor was 
placed in the auditorium, new carpet was 
laid in the aisles,.chancel and choir loft; 
the interior was painted, and minor re- 
pairs were made to the walls in the church 
and Sunday school and to the heating 
plant; and the exterior woodwork was 
painted. -The approximate cost of renova- 
tion was $1,700, which amount was paid 
on the day of rededication. 


Starview, Pa. Christ Union Church, of 
which the Rev. Norman B. Kellow is sup- 
ply pastor, has completely renovated the 
interior of the church. The walls of the 
auditorium and of the Sunday school 
rooms were painted and redecorated; floors 
were renewed; pews were refinished; and 
a beautiful reredos was installed. 

A service of rededication was held Sun- 
day evening, June 18. Pastor Kellow de- 
livered the address for the Lutheran con- 
gregation and the Rev. Allan S. Meck 
for the Reformed congregation. Funds in 
excess of the amount needed to meet 
the cost of the renovation were provided 
by the time the church was rededicated. 
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THE PATHWAY TO POWER 


Accuracy 


THERE is an old maxim, “Knowledge 
is power.” Knowledge is definite informa- 
tion. Definite information is the posses- 
sion of facts. We either know them or 
know where to find them. 

And knowing facts we have a foundation 
upon which to base sane, logical conclu- 
sions and to arrange a safe and successful 
program of life. The person who deals in 
glittering generalities, and who is so fuzzy 
minded or lazy as to be inaccurate, vague, 
or merely theoretical, cannot expect to be 
taken seriously. 

It isn’t always the man or woman who 
shows off to best advantage on first ac- 
quaintance who reaches the top. It is the 
person who knows and knows that he 
knows, who wears well. DEAL IN FACTS. 

—Emma Gary Wallace. 


Tue only way for us to realize that we 
are God’s children is to let Christ lead us 
te the Father.—Phillips Brooks. 


“A sourrary Christian is a contradiction 
in terms.” 
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ON THE WING 
By Milton J. Bieber, D.D. 


San Francisco is 1,500 miles west of 
Sioux City, Iowa.’ I reached the Golden 
Gate via Omaha, the hospitable Rev. and 
Mrs. W. C. Stump’s home, the Union 
Pacific and the Southern Pacific railroads. 
It was my privilege to spend June 24 at the 


Golden Gate International 
Exposition 

This fair is a gem. It scintillates and 
sparkles in a small compass. Its setting 
is the man-made Treasure Island in San 
Francisco Bay. It commemorates the com- 
pletion of one of the most stupendous en- 
gineering feats in modern times, the San 
Francisco-Oakland Bridge and the Golden 
Gate Bridge. 

It took three years to build the first, 
1933-1936. It is eight and a fourth miles 
in length (four and a half miles over 
navigable water) and cost $80,000,000. It 
is the longest bridge in the world, double 
deck, six lanes for motor vehicles and two 
for street cars. It replaces the ferry boat 
transportation between Oakland and San 
Francisco. One of the towers, 700 feet 
high, equals a 60-story skyscraper. 
of the piers is 242 feet below the water 
to its foundation. The bridge spanning the 
Golden Gate has towers even higher by 
46 feet; is 191 feet taller than the Wash- 
ington Monument; is seven miles long and 
cost $35,000,000. Its main span of 4,500 
feet is the longest in the world by 700 feet 
—the next in length being the George 
Washington Bridge in New York City. 

Treasure Island is the largest artificial 
island on the globe. It is a little over a 
mile long, and three fourths of a mile 
wide; covers four hundred acres; cost 
$3,700,000; took eighteen and a half months 
to build by United States Army engineers; 
and after the close of the fair, will be 
used as a Grand Central Air Depot for 
the entire Bay District. 


The Fair 


You pay ten cents at the San Francisco 
Wharf, board the ferry boat with hun- 
areds of others, and in a few minutes you 
are at the Enchanted Island. You part 
with fifty cents for entrance, twenty-five 
cents more for a Guide Book, and you 
are confronted by a magic carpet of flowers 
of all imaginable colors and varieties. This 
carpet is bewitchingly woven into a gor- 
geous and fragrant wreath enclosing the 
symmetrically grouped landscape of build- 
ings, towers, courts, fountains, lakes, ave- 
nues, and streets. You board the Elephant 
Train, skirt around and get a bird’s-eye 
view of the entire island. There are thirty 
large buildings depicting education, science, 
art, agriculture, horticulture, transporta- 
tion, communication, mining, history, 
housing, music, etc.; and many smaller 
buildings depicting all products and in- 
dustries of the California, the Pacific, the 
Latin American, and the foreign areas, 
Thirty-one nations are represented, skirt- 
ing or near-skirting the Pacific Ocean, the 
states in and west of the Rockies (also 
Missouri and Illinois). Their structures 
are magnificently artistic and intriguing, 
and when lighted at night, their beauty is 
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indescribable. The architecture is the 
modified semi-Spanish-adobe-mission style 
designated “Pacifica,” designed by noted 
architects. 

Of course there are numerous daily pil- 
grimages of societies, clubs, associations 
from all portions of the country and of 
the world. June 25, the Junior Musicians 
of America had their inning, 5,000 boys in 
their blue and white uniforms gathered 
from seventeen states and three Canadian 
provinces, the largest orchestra ever as- 
sembled in the history of music. They 
played in the broad Court of the Nations 
to three thousand—as many as could crowd 
around them. There were over forty thou- 
sand at the fair that day. (I was absent.) 
The well-known radio speaker, Dr. W. A. 
Maier of Concordia Seminary, Mo., spoke 
in the afternoon (Missouri Lutheran Day). 
July 16 was general Lutheran Day at the 
fair, when our popular Dr. Mary E. 
Markley, Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz, and Dr. 
Rydell were the speakers. To date more 
than five million people have gone through 
the turnstiles. The fair will close De- 
cember 2. 


The Cavalcade 


This spectacular and colorful historic 
pageant depicts the winning of the Golden 
West, on the world’s largest stage, 400 feet 
wide and 200 feet deep. It has 300 actors 
portraying 3,000 characters in 24 memo- 
rable scenes, with 200 head of livestock— 
horses, mules, cattle, oxen—covered 
wagons, stage coaches, real engines draw- 
ing coaches under their own steam, fire 
engines, etc. Six thousand persons can 
hear perfectly as they watch the onward 
march of the motley hosts or groups. We 
see and hear Balboa, as in 1513 he, the 
first white man, gazes on the calm waters 
of the Pacific; Cortez as he conquers Mex- 
ico, 1519; Cabrillo discovering California 
where now Santiago flourishes; Drake, 
1579, hoisting the English flag and holding 
the first Protestant service; 1769 the first 
Spanish Mission founded, also at San 
Diego; 1805-06 Lewis and Clark return to 
Washington after their memorable explora- 
tion tour to the Pacific Northwest; Cali- 
fornia becomes a state of Mexico, 1822; 
the Stars and Stripes, the twelfth distinct 
flag, floats over the territory, 1846; the 
discovery of gold, 1848-49; the coming of 
the pioneers, 1850; Hangtown, a typical 
frontier town, 1851; Wells Fargo carrying 
the first overland mail, 1858; the Pony 
Express, 1860; the completion of the rail- 
roads from the Atlantic to the Pacific—the 
Union Pacific-Central Pacific, 1869; the 
cattle trails, 1870; San Francisco, 1895- 
1939. If you readers can possibly see this 
fair make the investment. It will pay you. 


San Francisco 

This cosmopolitan city of 700,000 peopl 
sprang up in a day after the first cry of 
“gold.” Representatives of all the peoples 
of the world rushed here; and all nations 
contribute to the population of San Fran- 
cisco today. There is Chinatown, Japan, 
little Italy, Russia, the French, German, 
English, East Indians, American Indians, 
Mexicans, Negroes. All races, religions, 
isms give color, spice, variety and life to 
the Queen City of the West. The city rises 
in tiers from the wharf, step by step, up- 
wards to hills 300 feet high, up and up to 


1,000 feet on the rocky peninsula overlook- 
ing the waters of Golden Gate. Here come 
and go the Leviathans of the deep; here 
are tall, artistic, substantial structures— 
magnificent hotels—hostelries to suit all 
tastes, classes, purses—play houses of all 
descriptions. Like magic the city has arisen 
from the destructive devastation and fire 
of the 1908 earthquake. The University of 
California at Berkeley and Leland Stan- 
ford at Palo Alto are within hailing dis- 
tance of the city. There are magnificent 
churches and world-famous preachers. 


Lutheran 


The Lutheran Church counts seventeen 
congregations—4 U. L. C. A., 3 Augustana, 
1 Norwegian, 1 Danish, 1 Finnish, 7 Mis- 
souri. Having been invited to preach in 
the First English Lutheran Church June 25, 
by its pastor, Dr. J. R. Broyer, I accepted 
the honor. The church is centrally located, 
imposing, churchly. The congregation was 
organized and the church erected under 
the Rev. O. C. Miller, who served from 
1886 to 1892 when he became a chaplain 
in the United States Army and died in the 


service in 1906. The congregation has had 


noted pastors, of whom Dr. Broyer is the 
ninth. He has served since 1913. 

Before coming to the First Church, Dr. 
Broyer organized St. Paul’s, Seattle; All 
Souls, Jersey City, N. J.; and a congre- 
gation in the Missouri Synod. He is a 
graduate of New York University and 
Concordia Seminary. 


SEVEN MILLION BIBLES 


American Bible Society’s 1938 Report 
Encouraging 


For tHe fourteenth successive year, in 
its one hundred twenty-third year of serv- 
ice, the Board of Managers of the Amer- 
ican Bible Society, Park Avenue and 57th 
Street, reported to its membership at its 
meeting Thursday, May 11, an annual cir- 
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culation during 1938 of approximately © 


7,000,000 volumes. The circulation for last 
year was 6,970,757 volumes in 182 lan- 
guages and in over forty countries. 

In China, for the last five months of the 
year, when the Society’s affairs had been 
somewhat adjusted to the conditions im- 
posed by the war, Bibles and Testaments 
were published at the rate of 20,000 a 
month—a book every four seconds—day and 
night. The secretary of the China agency, 
Dr. Carleton Lacy, reported that a truck- 
load ef Bibles moving west from Hong- 
kong plunged into the river. Later the 
books were rescued and artificially dried 
in a Hankow egg-packing house. Many 
were rebound and so eager were the peo- 
ple of Central China to possess the Bible 
that every book was sold. Missionaries 
scoured their shelves for extra copies. 
Shopworn, wrongly bound, worm-eaten 
books were all put into circulation. Work 
in translation, revision and transcription 
was carried on in as many as seven dif- 
ferent Chinese dialects, while books in a 
dozen languages have been on the press. 

After years of planning and negotiations 
the American Bible Society joined with 
the British and Scottish Bible Societies in 
the formation of the Japan Bible Society, 
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styled “Nippon Seisho Kyokwai,” through 
which it will hereafter function in that 
country. The Christian churches in Japan 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of the 
first complete Japanese Bible. 

The Bible Society’s work in foreign 
countries was increased by the lifttng of 
custom duties on books in Mexico and 
Venezuela. Brazil, with its vast territory, 
is the Society’s most extensive field in 
Latin America. “The ability of this field 
to absorb the Scriptures is limited only by 
the ability of the Society to supply them,” 
says Dr. Charles W. Turner, secretary of 
the Brazil agency. In practically all of 
Latin America the Bible is obtainable only 
from the supply furnished by the Bible 
Societies. Except in a few places in the 
great port cities no stores carry Scriptures. 

The circulation in the United States was 
slightly more than in 1937. The Society 
supplied 40,501 Testaments to the CCC 
camps, through the chaplains, making a 
total of 250,236 granted since 1933—given 
only to enrolees who asked for them. 

New languages are added to the list 
eech year, in which the Bible Society 
distributes the Scriptures, and under the 
direction of its Versions Committee the 
Society is constantly working on the prepa- 


ration of new versions and the revision of: 


those already in use. One of the mile- 
stones in the progress of the gospel in 
Africa was reached in August when the 
first copies of the New Testament in the 
Otetela language, published by the Bible 
Society, arrived at the Methodist Episcopal 
Congo Mission at Minga and Lusambo. 
These 300,000 people in the Belgian Congo 
have previously had only a few portions 
of Scripture, printed on the mission press. 

During the year, under conditions of 
both peace and war, publication of the 
Scriptures was carried on abroad in 18 
languages and dialects in Manila, Bangkok, 
Shanghai, Hankow, Siam and Tokyo. 

For 104 years the American Bible So- 
ciety has been supplying Scriptures to the 
blind in many countries and in several 
languages in one or more of the systems 
of embossed letters. For those who under- 
stand English, talking book records, cover- 
ing the New Testament and 12 books of 
the Old, are now available. These are used 
with the reproducing machines furnished 
the blind by the United States Govern- 
ment. Volumes and records alike are of- 
fered to the blind in the United States at 
a uniform price of twenty-five cents each 
and similar prices prevail in foreign lands. 
By this means the books are put within 
the reach of the people to secure. The 
balance, between this and the cost price, is 
met out of the Society’s funds, which 
friends of the Bible and of the blind con- 
tribute for this specific cause. 


FLASHES FROM FLORIDA 
By W. E. Pugh, D.D. 


ALL ovr Florida congregations are keep- 
ing full-time schedules of church services 
and most of parish activities. Although 
vacation time is here and many parishion- 
ers go away for rest and recreation, the 
church school and worship services con- 
tinue to have encouraging numbers pres- 
ent. Florida church foik are impressed 
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more and more each year by the fact that 
great numbers of visitors from other parts 
of the country come to the state on vaca- 
tion in summer. Many of these find their 
way to their church on the Lord’s Day. 
In one church on recent Sundays there 
were visitors from Omaha, Neb.; Hanover, 
Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; New York, N. Y. 


Show Window 


Florida pastors and church workers were 
impressed by the remark someone made 
that “Florida is the show window of the 
Church.” For many years those of us who 
are acquainted with the character of the 
church’s work in this state have felt the 
truth of the remark. It is a striking way 
of saying that the Lutheran Church will 
be largely judged by the kind of churches 
and people that are found in America’s 
playground areas. At the same time it 
brings sobering thoughts to those who 
must appear and serve in the “Church’s 
Show Window.” God help pastors and 
people to meet the challenge! 


Briefly Personal 

At the June convention of the Florida 
Synod four clerical members were re- 
ceived. The Rev. Henry V. Kahlenberg, 
who last February became pastor of Trin- 
ity Church, St. Petersburg, was one of 
the new faces seen at convention. He is 
“meshing in” splendidly at this tremen- 
dously important church and parish, where 
during the winter season thousands of 
visitors look in on the “Show Window of 
the Church,” and take home with them 
lasting impressions of their Church. 

William E. Wheeler, D.D., supply pastor 
of Bethlehem Church, near Lake City, 
Fla., received at the June convention, was 
not an entire stranger. He has been a 
blessing for several of the churches of the 
synod in supplying vacant pulpits from 
time to time. There are very few min- 
isters in Florida upon whom a pastor may 
call for supply services when he himself 
may desire to be absent from his pulpit. 
Another new member is the Rev. Paul D. 
Leddin, Edgewater, Fla., who came to the 
synod from the United Lutheran Synod 
of New York. He offers his services to the 
Church and would like to have the oppor- 
tunity of an active ministry again. The 
fourth and youngest new minister re- 
ceived by the synod is the Rev. George 
F. Hart, who recently took charge of the 
parish of St. Mark’s Church, Jacksonville 
(Southside). Pastor Hart has the newest 
field in the Florida Synod. Together with 
en enthusiastic congregation, eager to 
grow, the latest addition to our active min- 
isterial roll has the prospect of- gratifying 
advance in his work. 


It Happened Here 


The mind of the Church is definitely 
moving in the direction of unity. This 
development was impressively manifested, 
so it seems to the Florida Synod, when at 
its June convention two ministers who are 
actively engaged in church work in the 
Missouri Synod attended the sessions of 
the Florida Synod as well as other meet- 
ings of the convention. These young men 
were formally recognized by the synod 
and invited to make any remarks they 
might wish to express. One of the pastors 
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has a parish at Gainesville, location of the 
State University. He spoke of his efforts 
to serve the Lutheran students in that in- 
stitution as well as of his visits to Florida 
College for Women at Tallahassee. His 
expressed approach to the student is his 
desire to help them live the Christian life 
end to keep them in the Lutheran Church, 
disregarding any emphasis upon synodical 
connections. The Missouri Synod has some 
fifteen parishes in Florida; the Augustana 
Synod has a few less than that number. 
It would be unbelievable if all these par- 
ishes and those of the United Lutheran 
Church should unite in one body. It could 
happen here. 


COLONIAL MEMORIAL 
Lutheran Minister’s Grave Marked by 
Daughters of American Colonists 
By Wynne C. Boliek 
May 30 special exercises were held at 


the grave of a veteran Lutheran minister 
who was among the pioneer settlers in 


South Carolina. A marker was placed at 
the grave of this worthy minister by the 
South Carolina Chapter of the Daughters 
cf American Colonists. The grave is that 
of the Rev. Christian Theus and is located 
about eleven miles from Columbia, near 
the Charleston highway. 

The Rev. Mr. Theus built a church for 
the Swiss people of the state some two 
hundred years ago, and served the Re- 
formed and Lutheran Churches for half 
a century. 

The address at the exercises was deliv- 
ered by Mr. A. S. Salley, Jr., secretary 
of the South Carolina Historical Commis- 
sion. He reviewed the settlement of Swiss 
people in South Carolina and told of the 
part the Rev. Christian Theus played in 
their religious and cultural. development. 

Quoting from the address concerning the 
settlement of the Swiss in this section of 
South Carolina: “Among those 250 who 
arrived in South Carolina in July 1735, 
were Simeon Theus and his wife and three 
sons, one of the sons being Jeremiah, a 
young portrait painter, who settled in 
Charles Town, where he atiained great 
success in his calling. Another son, Simeon, 
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settled at Moncks Corner and was long a 
prosperous merchant there. 

“The third son was Christian, who was 
studying for the ministry at the time he 
came to South Carolina with his parents; 
and in 1739 he began his labors here in 
‘the Congarees’ or Saxe-Gotha township.” 

The lands where these Swiss people set- 
tled had been occupied by the Congaree 
Indians, who had joined the Catawbas 
some years before to end wars with the 
Tuscaroras. Hence, the name mentioned, 
“Congarees.” 

Again from Mr. Salley’s address we note: 
“In 1742 the Rev. Henry Melchior Muh- 
lenberg visited Charles Town. He had 
been sent from the Mission Society of 
Halle, in Germany, to labor in Pennsyl- 
vania, but it was made his duty first to 
visit the colony at Ebenezer, Georgia. He 
landed at Charles Tcwn September 21, 
1742, and three days later proceeded to 
Ebenezer, but returned to Charles Town 
on the twentieth of October and remained 
there until the twelfth of November, stay- 
ing in the home of Jeremiah Theus.” 

Some thirty-two years later Dr. Muhlen- 
berg visited Charles Town again. In con- 
nection with the account of this, the 
speaker referred to and quoted from the 
journal of Dr. Muhlenberg concerning his 
visit with the Rev. Christian Theus. It 
was a most acceptable visit and the visitor 
commends the work of his host. 


Appealed to Muhlenberg 


The account shows that the Rev. Mr. 
Theus reported to Dr. Muhlenberg the 
aifficulty he was having with some re- 
ligious fanatics. This fanatical sect was 
headed by a man who claimed to be God, 
and another who claimed to be the Son, 
and a third who called himself the Holy 
Spirit. The trio quarreled among them- 
selves. In his strong opposition to such 
false and fanatical teaching Mr. Theus en- 
dangered his own life, and on one occa- 
sion barely escaped alive with the aid of 
a negro in a canoe. 

The exact date of the death of the Rev. 
Christian Theus is not known. He began 
his ministry in 1739, and the last recorded 
meeting at which he was present was in 
1789. “After his death, Major Abraham 
Geiger had a stone erected at his grave 
bearing this inscription: ‘This stone points 
out where the remains of the Rev. Chris- 
tian Theus lie. This faithful divine labored 
through a long life as a faithful servant 
in his Master’s vineyard, and the reward 
which he received from many for his labor 
was ingratitude.” This stone was moved 
some years ago to Sandy Run Lutheran 
Church Cemetery and the inscription is 
not now legible. 

Again from the address we note: “That 
he (Theus) was a good man, a useful cit- 
izen, a protector and defender of the 
morals and religion of this community was 
recognized. This not only by the govern- 
ment of the province, which allowed him 
a small stipend from the provincial treas- 
ury towards his living, and whose church 
had been partially built by an appropria- 
tion made by the General Assembly from 
provincial funds, but by all good citizens 
for many miles around this, his field of 
endeavor.” 

Mr. Salley told also of Mr. Theus’ farm- 
ing and other endeavors. This minister 
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was probably one of the early educators 
of this section of the state. 

Said the speaker further: “The man 
who goes out into a dark corner and works 
to bring light to those who are in dark- 
ness, who carries on regardless of the 
taunts and jeers of inferiority and medi- 
ocrity, who gives his best and finally wins 
the respect and acclaim of those who once 
scoffed is deserving of lasting fame. Such 
a man was Mr. Theus. 

“It is stimulating to the culture of a 
community when its people pay tribute 
to one who has passed to the great be- 
yond, but who has left behind evidences 
of good which he wrought while living, 
and so today may we all draw from the 
life of Christian Theus the lesson that he 
did not live in vain.” 

At the exercises Mrs. Edward W. 
Parker, acting regent, told of the purposes 
of the D. A. C., Mrs. W. B. Burney offered 
the invocation, and Mrs. T. M. Harvey, 
historian, gave a brief history of the or- 
ganization. 

Among those present were: Mrs. Ben- 
jamin Wyche of Charlotte, N. C., vice- 
president of the national society; Mrs. 
E. P. Davis, organizing regent of the South 
Carolina chapter; Mrs. J. B. Sylvan, this 
state’s first regent; and Mrs. J. C. Coulter, 
under whose regency funds were secured 
for the marker. 

The story of this historical marker and 
what it represents will be included in the 
South Carolina Guide Book soon to be off 
the press. 

It is quite stimulating to have the mem- 
ory of a Lutheran minister thus honored 
by such an organization as the Daughters 
of the American Colonists, and to have 
such a marker placed at his grave by them. 


VACATION SONG 
Mark 6: 31 
By S. P. Koon, Lone Star, S. C. 


“CoME YE yourselves with Me 

Upon the mountain free, 
And rest a while.” 

You need the solitude 

Beyond the rough and rude 

Where you may be renewed 
With nature’s smile. 


Invite your friends along 

Whose love for God is strong; 
Enjoy these ties; 

Review the Sacred Page 

Proclaimed by priest and sage 

Throughout this blessed age; 
It will be wise. 


Draw near the Father’s face 

Before the throne of grace, 
With humble mind; 

Lift up both heart and soul, 

Seek wisdom as your goal, 

Maintain this happy role; 
And you shall find. 


Reflect upon the past 

Where shadows have been cast 
By grief and sin; 

Turn to your future course, 

Make plans with greater force, 

Look to your Heavenly Source; 
And try again. 
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SILVER ANNIVERSARY 


Dr.-George W. Miley’s Pastorate Evokes 
Celebration 


In THE Toledo Lutheran of June 23, the 
following sketch of Dr. George W. Miley, 
pastor of Augsburg Church, Toledo, Ohio, 
since February 1, 1924, is found in the 
“Who’s Who Among Our Pastors” column. 
The splendid work done by Dr. Miley in 
this congregation and in the community is 
passed on to our readers, quoted from the 
above-mentioned paper: 

“Although his father was not a preacher, 
Dr. George W. Miley, pastor of Augsburg 
Lutheran Church since February 1, 1924, 
is one of four brothers who entered the 
Lutheran ministry. According to Dr. Miley, 
his father was an excellent student of 
theology, and family devotions were held 
with absolute regularity. The subject of 
this sketch feels that these two factors 
are largely responsible for the choice of 


. the ministry by four out of ten sons. 


“Dr. Miley, who will celebrate his forty- 
ninth birthday December 29 of this year, 
was born in Wabash County, Indiana, and 
obtained his college education at Capital 
University at Columbus, Ohio. In 1914 he 
was graduated from the Lutheran The- 
ological Seminary in Chicago and accepted 
a call to Sherrodsville, Carroll County, 
Ohio, where he served four congregations 
until called to St. Luke’s, Toledo, in 1918. 
From St. Luke’s he went to Augsburg in 
1924. 

“Under the consecrated leadership of Dr 
Miley, Augsburg has grown from a mem- 
bership of 200 in 1924 to 1,005 by the most 
recent count. Plans are now under way 
for cancelling the indebtedness on the 
beautiful church edifice on the occasion of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the con- 
gregation, to be celebrated during the first 
week of October. 

“Not only does Dr. Miley give the high- 
est type of leadership in his own congre- 
gation, but he is a leader in the wider cir- 
cles of the church and community. He has 
filled many positions of importance and 
distinction and at the present time is a 
member of the Board of American Mis- 
sions of the United Lutheran Church; 2 
member of the Board of Directors of Wit- 
tenberg College and Hamma Divinity 
School of Springfield, Ohio; and president 
of the Board of Trustees of Robinwood 
Hospital. 

“For eighteen years he has conducted 
services once each month at the Florence 
Crittendon Home. During his entire pas- 
torate at Augsburg he has held weekday 
religious instruction classes, including the 
seventh and eighth grades. The average 
attendance exceeds 300. Dr. Miley was 
one of the first pastors in the state to in- 
troduce the practice of holding two iden- 
tical English services on Sunday morning. 

“Dr. Miley is respected, loved, and ad- 
mired not only by his brethren of the 
United Lutheran Church but by all who 
know hin, in particular those of the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church. 

“There are two children in the Miley 
family. Kathryn is a teacher in Trenton 
High School, Butler County, Ohio, and 
Martha Ellen graduated recently from 
DeVilbiss High School. 

“Two brothers of Dr. Miley are at pres- 
ent in the ministry. Dwight L. is at Stony 


——— 
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Ridge, Ohio, and Charles A. serves a con- 
gregation at West Allis, Wis. A third 
brother, Henry G. Miley, died in 1935 while 
pastor of St. Paul’s Church in Detroit. 

“In regard to the matter of hobbies Dr. 
Miley says: ‘I like to play golf, fish, and 
swim, and I indulge regularly three times 
a year. That is as often as my work per- 
mits.’ ” 


PERSONAL 


The Rev. P. J. Bame has resigned the 
pastorate of Trinity Church, Newport 
News, Va., to accept the call of the Salem 
(Augusta County) Parish, effective Sep- 
tember 1. 


June 25 H. E. Turney, president of the 
Indiana Synod, installed the Rev. Edwin 
J. Detmer as pastor of Christ Church, 
Evansville, Ind. Mr. Detmer is a recent 
graduate of Hamma Divinity School, 
Springfield, Ohio, and was ordained at the 
last convention of synod. He is making a 
fine showing in his new field and was well 
received by the congregations and citizens 
at large. 


The Rev. A. L. Hahn has resigned the 
Salem Parish pastorate of the Virginia 
Synod to accept the call of Trinity Church, 
Newport News, Va., effective September 1. 


The forty-fifth anniversary of the pas- 
torate of the Rev. Dr. H. L. McGill in Mt. 
Moriah Church, Anna, IIll., and the seven- 
tieth anniversary of the organization of the 
congregation was celebrated at a special 
service Sunday morning, July 2. The cen- 
tral feature of the service was the cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion, Dr. Mc- 
Gill was assisted in the administration of 
the Sacrament by the Rev. C. S. Powell of 
Salem Church, Jonesboro, who had dis- 
missed his own service in order to be 
present. The second part of the service 
was devoted to short congratulatory ad- 
dresses by officers of the church, and the 
reading of letters and telegrams from 
friends of the pastor and the church. 


The Rev. Paul J. Renz of Middletown, 
Ohio, has accepted the call to become pas- 
tor of the First Church, Hammond, Ind., 
and will be on the field August 1. August 6 
he will be installed as pastor of the Ham- 
mond congregation, which was organized 
March 30, 1939, with 104 charter mem- 
bers. Dr. H. Grady Davis is acting as 
supply pastor until Mr. Renz’s arrival. 
This is a fertile field of service and steady 
growth is anticipated. 


. The Rev. W. H. Stender, pastor of St. 
James congregation, Sumter, S. C., on his 
way to Boston as delegate to the Kiwanis 
International Convention June 18-26, vis- 
ited the New York World’s Fair and went 
to Portland, Maine, before returning to 
Sumter. 


The Rev. H. G. Schwegler of Louisville, 
Ky., has accepted a call to become pastor 
of First Church, Richmond, Ind. He was 
installed as pastor of this congregation 
July 9. He has done very excellent work 
in Louisville and is well known in the 
Indiana Synod. 
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West Toledo, Ohio. Olivet Church, the 
Rev. A. L. Anderson pastor, held a mort- 
gage-burning celebration at two identical 
chief services Sunday, June 25. It was the 
climax of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
celebration of the congregation. A special 
offering of $1,550 received during May and 
June made possible the mortgage burning. 

The celebration began with Anniversary 
Sunday, April 30, when Dr. Alvin E. Bell, 
founder of the congregation, was the guest 
preacher. May 3 a successful banquet was 
held with former pastors, the Rev. B. B. 
Uhl of Springfield, Ohio; the Rev. W. R. 
Guise of Oak Harbor, Ohio; and the Rev. 
W. E. Bradley of Findlay, Ohio, on the 
program. The celebration was continued 
with a Confirmation Class Reunion, 
Mother’s Day, Marriage Reunion, Confir- 
mation Day, and Holy Communion on 
consecutive Sundays. Fifty-six new mem- 
bers were received, making the confirmed 
membership 400 and the communing mem- 
bership 387. Two Chief Services have been 
held every Sunday morning for the last 
three years. 


NOVA SCOTIA WOMEN IN 
CONVENTION 


Tue twenty-seventh convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Synod 
of Nova Scotia was held in St. Paul’s 
Church, Bridgewater, June 28. The con- 
vention opened with the service of the 
Holy Communion, the Rev. C. H. Whitteker 
officiating, assisted by the Rev. George 
Innes, who delivered the sermon on “The 
Stewardship of Personality.” The conven- 
tion was formally opened by the president, 
Mrs. Albert Crouse, who presided at the 
business sessions. 

Greetings were given by Mrs. Clarence 
Richards, and responded to by Mrs. James 
Parke. 

The convention theme, “Christian Stew- 
ardship,” permeated every session. The 
afternoon devotions, based on “The Stew- 
ardship of Talents,” were led by Mrs. Ross 
Keddy. The departmental secretaries’ re- 
ports were presented in musical notes of 
the hymn, “Take My Life and Let It Be.” 
Alvin E. Bell, D.D., of Toledo, Ohio, spoke 
on “The Children of the Church,” explain- 
ing the literature prepared for the be- 
ginner, primary, and junior groups, and 
urged that the material be adapted to the 
local needs of each congregation. 

A Life Membership was taken out by 
the convention for the retiring president, 
Mrs. Albert Crouse. 

At the evening sessicn the Vesper Serv- 
ice was conducted by the Rev. V. J. Monk, 
and an inspiring message was given by 
Dr. Alvin Bell. The sketch, “The Alabaster 
Cruse,” was given by members of the 
Young Women’s Society of Bridgewater. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. George Innes; vice-pres- 
ident, Mrs. Arch. Mader; recording secre- 
tary, Mrs. Albert Crouse; treasurer, Mrs. 
L. H. Hall; statistician, Mrs. Charles 
Ritcey. 

The convention appreciated the inspir- 
ing messages of the leaders and pastors; 
the offering of $35 for the Gossner Lu- 
theran Mission in India; and an increased 
devotion and interest in missions. 

Dovuctas A. ConraD. 
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BRONZE TABLETS 
MEMORIALS IN WOOD, MARBLE, IRON, MOSAICS 
ALTAR FURNISHINGS 4 DESIGNS SUBMITTED 


LL ALL FLIES 


Datsy Fly 
ills files. 


Placed anywhere. 
Killer attracts and k 


) Guaranteed effective. Neat, con- 
venient — Cannot spill— Will 
not soil Soe eee ae. Lasts 
all season. 20¢ at all dealers. 
Harold Somers, Ine., 150 De 

Kalb Ave.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


‘DAISY FLY KILLER 


When in Atlantic City visit your 
Lutheran Church 


ST. ANDREW’S-BY-THE-SEA 


Michigan & Pacific Avenues 
Walter R. Krouse, Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL .. 
THE SERVICE .. 


"RGEISSLER INC, 


450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR 10 & ST. NEW YORK 


Church Furnishings 
IN CARVED WOOD AND |! 


MARBLE-BRASS: SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 


TOWER CHIMES 
1 Amplified Carillon Music Ff 


This new electrically operated carillon uses 
music from organ or records. Automatic in 
operation, also can be played manually. Many 
beautiful records specially recorded for church 
musical towers available. Unit also used as a 
public address system inside 
or outside of building. Mod- 
erate cost, very appropriate 
as a gift to the church or 
as a memorial. 


Write for FREE 
folder— no obliga- 
tion. 


SUNDT 
ENGINEERING CO. 


4224 Lincoln Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 


ALBUQUERQUE LUTHER 
LEAGUE HOST 


Out IN the great Southwest where Lu- 
ther Leagues are few and far between, 
there is one League, St. Paul’s, Albu- 
querque, N. M., which has had an experi- 
ence it will never forget. 

July 2 fifteen delegates from Ohio, North 
and South Carolina, and Virginia, wor- 
shiped with us at the morning service, en 
route to the National Luther League Con- 
vention at Long Beach, Calif. During the 
afternoon a sightseeing tour of the city 
was arranged, after which the group en- 
joyed a social hour at the parsonage. 
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July 3 brought another group of six from 
Des Moines, Iowa, also headed for Long 
Beach. 

July 4 the Luther League special train 
stopped in Albuquerque from 12.05 noon 
till 7.30 P. M. After lunch at the Harvey 
House the entire group of 157 assembled 
in St. Paul’s Church for an informal meet- 
ing, and to receive suggestions about en- 
tertainment for the afternoon. Brief talks 
were made by John DeWitt, president of 
the Rocky Mountain Synodical Luther 
League; Earle Berquist and Charlotte 
Luby, president and secretary, respec- 
tively, of the local League, and the pas- 
tor, the Rev. W. F. Martin. Most of the 
delegates chose to take the trip to the 
Isleta Indian village, thirteen miles south 
of Albuquerque, thus taxing the transpor- 
tation facilities of the taxi lines. 

How proud we are that these delegates 
included St, Paul’s in their travel plans; 
and how proud we are to have had a part 
in extending to them a hearty welcome as 
they paused on their way to the great 
convention. We shall never forget the 


inspiration they left with us. 
Joun DEWITT. 


ST. PAUL’S 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 
DENVER, COLO. 


Reverend 
E. W. Harner, D.D., 
Pastor 


SUNDAY 
SERVICE 
11:00 A. M. 


16TH AVENUE 
at Grant St. 1s 


One block north of the State Capitol. 


LANKENAU 


Founded 1890 for GIRLS 
RESIDENT AND DAY PUPILS 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Accredited High School and Elementary Grades. 
Noted for thorough teaching and Christian 
Training. Personal interest in every pupil. 

REV. E. F. BACHMANN, D.D., Principal 
Call or send for catalog. 
LANKENAU SCHOOL 
2200-2400 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


GETTYSBURG, PA. 
Begins its 114th Year 


SEPTEMBER 12, 1939 


A limited number of scholarships are 
available. 


For information address 


John Aberly, President 
GETTYSBURG, PA. 


BULLETIN only OD 


|} Complete with 780 Steel Letrers—An effect- 
ive, economical way to build attendance and 
increase collections. 20,000 in use. Send for 


free catalog showing many styles and sizes. 


H. E WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 


x Pershing Ave. Davenport, lowa 
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ILLINOIS MISSIONARY 
WOMEN IN CONVENTION 


St. Joun’s Cuurcu, Springfield, Ill, was 
host to the first Young Women’s Congress 
and the twenty-third annual convention 
of the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Wartburg Synod, June 20-22. Delegates, 
pastors, and visitors from churches in 
Iowa, Indiana, Wisconsin, and Illinois at- 
tended. It was the largest convention on 
record. 

“Full Allegiance to My King” was the 
theme of the congress which convened 
June 20 and closed with a joint banquet. 
Miss Mette K. Blair, R.N., missionary to 
India, spoke at both the morning and 
afternoon sessions. A discussion of “Chris- 
tian Discipleship in Life Work,” a paper 
on finances, and a summary of the work 
under the heading, “Viewing Our Fields 
Abroad,” were other highlights of the 
congress. 

Three missionaries told of the work and 
need in India and Africa at the congress 
and the convention. In an address at the 
banquet, Miss Marian Schaefer, missionary 
of the Church of Christ, gave a vivid and 
conprehensive picture of the beliefs of the 
Hindus, stressing why they are so rigid in 
their beliefs. Wednesday afternoon Miss 
Schaefer talked on “The Outcastes and Un- 
touchables.” She sailed July 1 for India, 
where she will teach English and work 
among young people. 

Miss Blair brought a picture of the work 
and a message of need from the Visran- 
tapuram Tuberculosis Sanatorium. Her 
plea was for funds to build the much 
needed room at the hospital where she 
has been superintendent for the last seven 
years. 

Pictures with explanations by the Rev. 
Arnold Kaitschuk, former missionary to 
Liberia, Africa, made clear the conditions 
of that country. 

Centering their addresses around the 
convention theme, “Forward In, With, and 
for Christ,” pastors and members of the 
synodical society spoke at various ses- 
sions. 

Thursday morning was devoted to busi- 
ness sessions and plans for the coming 
year. The following recommendations 
were adopted: 

To increase the numerical strength of 
each society 25 per cent. 

To co-operate with the Young Women’s 
Societies. 

To maintain The Children of the Church. 

To adopt the India project as part of the 
Christian Stewardship movement. 

To begin gathering funds for the 1942 
India centennial. 

To make as special objectives the fol- 
lowing: Wartburg Missions, Nachusa Or- 
phanage, Tabitha Home, Japan Gospel 
School, South America, and India. 

The need of three church bells and an 
organ for South America was presented in 
a letter from the Rev. Herman D, Ham- 
mer. St. Paul’s Church, Chicago, and 
Bethany Church, Burlington, Iowa, each 
pledged a bell. The synodical society voted 
to purchase the third bell and the organ 
and to donate $100 from the treasury to 
the Visrantapuram Sanatorium. 

Mrs. R. R. Belter, Burlington, Iowa, was 
advanced from vice-president to president 
at the election Thursday morning. Miss 
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Adelia C. Metzger, Springfield, Ill., was 
named vice-president; Mrs. Wilbert Nodolf 
of Belmont, Wis., recording secretary; Miss 
Irena A. Musch, Arenzville, I1., statistical 
secretary; and Miss Helen C. Burdinsky, 
Springfield, Ill., treasurer for her second 
term. Mrs. W. W. Roth's three-year term 
as recording secretary expired. 

The Young Women’s Society of Peace 
Church, Belmont, Wis., invited the congress 
and the convention to hold their meetings 
there next year. The invitation was ac- 
cepted. AvELIA C. METZGER. 


AMONG MANY NATIONS 


Last YEAR the family ministrations of 
the New York Inner Mission Society, a 
member of the Lutheran Welfare Council, 
included people of the following national- 
ities—American, German, Swedish, Nor- 
wegian, Spanish, Finnish, Danish, Hun- 
garian, Slovak, Dutch, Italian, Austrian, 
Estonian, Negro, Polish, Irish, Russian, 
Canadian, British, French, Virgin Islanders, 
Puerto Rican, Belgian, Lettish, Greek, 
Australian, Icelandic, Cuban, Chinese, 
Turkish, Japanese, Mexican, and Scotch. 

It would be inconsistent indeed if, in 
the extensive and far-flung missionary 
program of the church, we failed to dem- 
onstrate our Christian love to these aliens 
and sojourners in the heart of a great city 


like New York. Alongside the preaching | 


of the Lutheran Gospel (in twenty-two 
different languages in New York City) 
must go the practice of what we preach. 
Here is one instance where the Inner Mis- 
sion embraces international contacts and 
indirectly touches the ends of the earth. 


CAMPERS BEGIN SEASON 


Ministerium of Pennsylvania’s “Shawnee on 
the Delaware” Filled to Capacity 


A seRMON delivered July 9 by the Rev. 
H. P. Cressman, chaplain of Muhlenberg 
College, before a capacity population of 
335 campers and counselors marked the 
beginning of a second active week at Camp 
Miller, the Lutheran boys’ camp at Shaw- 
nee-on-Delaware, Pa. The season was im- 
pressively inaugurated Sunday, July 2, by 
a chapel service conducted by Dr. E. P. 
Pfatteicher, president of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania, and by an evening camp- 
fire ceremonial under the direction of 
Chief Bear Heart, full-blooded Sioux 
Indian, in charge of pioneer work. 

The Fourth of July was celebrated, not 
with fireworks as in past years, but in a 
safer program including a patriotic pag- 
eant, “The Patriot’s Dream,” presented by 
a cast of campers in the afternoon; a light- 
ning exhibition of table tennis by Inter- 
collegiate Champions Abbott Nelson and 
Bill Denninger in the evening; and a talk- 
ing picture, ‘Touchdown, Army,” at night. 
The fifth was signalized by the organiza- 
tion of a daily newspaper by the campers, 
and by the appearance of Sidini, the 


magician, at the evening entertainment. © 


A program of skits, planned and executed 
by the junior campers, and the first in- 
stallment of a mystery serial entitled “The 
Wasp,” by a cast of counselors, formed 
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the entertainment programs for the en- 
suing evenings. The latter, a comical 
spine-chiller, conceived and performed ex- 
temporaneously under the nimble hand 
of Rihman Busch of Reading, Director of 
Entertainment, bids fair to be the most 
popular feature of the entertainment sea- 
son. Two plays by campers on the fol- 
lowing night rounded out the evening 
programs for the week. 

During the scorching days of the past 
week, swimming in the cool Delaware has 
rivaled thie customarily overwhelming 
popularity of a widely varied athletic 
schedule including, in addition to the major 
sports, active units in badminton, shuffle- 
board, fencing, and horseback riding. 
Sportsmanly competition is kept lively by 
inter-camp as well as intra-camp leagues 
in the major sports; and the inter-camp 
baseball league opened auspiciously for 
Camp Miller on Saturday when a team of 
sixteen-year-olds and under defeated a 
similar team at Camp Dent. 

Another major portion of the week’s 
activities centered about the craft shops, 
im which daily instruction is given in wood- 
craft, metalcraft, beadwork, pottery, weav- 
ing, model building, and allied crafts. The 
exhibitions viewed by a host of visitors 
over the week end attested the interest 
in these departments. 

A large number of campers, as a result 
of their commendable activities in various 
departments during the week, last night 
received awards at a fortnightly Indian 
ceremonial conducted by Chief Bear Heart 
in full regalia. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSO- 
CIATION 


Tue Sunday School Association of the 
New Market Conference of the Virginia 
Synod met in annual convention in Bethel 
Church, Bergton, Va., the Rev. S. W. Berry 
pastor, June 7 and 8. In place of the usual 
program of discussion of subjects assigned, 
a Leadership Training Class was held, led 
by the Rev. Arthur H. Getz of the Parish 
and Church School Board of the United 
Lutheran Church. 

This departure from the usuai procedure 
was most amply justified. There were 
thirty-four credit cards issued, with others 
to be issued at a later date. The Associa- 
tion voted to conduct another training 
class next year. B. S. DasHer. 


RARE GERMAN BIBLES 


I am writing a monograph on the first five 
editions of the Bible in a modern language 
that were printed on the American continent, 
namely, the three quarto editions in German, 
printed by Christopher Saur at Germantown, 
Pa., in 1743, 1763, 1776, the duodecimo edition 
in English, printed by Robert Aitken in Phila- 
delphia, 1781-1782, and the quarto edition of 
the Catholic Bible in English, printed by Carey, 
Stewart & Company of Philadelphia, in 1790. 

It will be much appreciated if any of your 
readers with knowledge of the existence of 
such rare editions, will write me at 507 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, advising (1) present 
owner, (2) previous owner, (3) present loca- 
tion, (4) condition of Bible, leaves missing, 
(5) character of binding. 

It is my purpose to use such information to 
compile a new census of these Bibles as the 
one made fifty years ago is no longer accurate. 
The monograph, I hope, will be a companion 
to my description of ‘‘America’s Historic Bibles” 
appearing in the July 1939 issue of The 
Cclophon, The Book Collectors’ Quarterly. 

Edwin A. R. Rumball-Petre. 
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Newberry, South Carolina 


Fully accredited four-year Liberal 


MARRIED 


Wolf-Fighter. June 24 the Rev. J. Louis Wolf, 
pastor of Redeemer Church, Toledo, Ohio, and 
Miss Mary E. Fighter were united in marriage 
in St. Mark’s Church, Mansfield, Ohio, by the 
groom’s father, Norman D. Wolf, D.D., of 
Bloomsburg, Pa. and the Rev. J. F. Marshall, 
pastor of the church. The Rev. Richard C. 
Wolf of Plymouth, Ohio, a brother of the 
groom, was best man. 

The bride is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Floyd Fighter of Mansfield, and is a 
graduate of Ashland College. The groom is a 
graduate of Gettysburg College and Seminary, 
and prior to his pastorate in Toledo was pastor 
of St. Mark’s Church, Mansfield, in which the 
ceremony took place. 

They are now at home at 1860 Oakwood 
Avenue, Toledo, Ohio. 


RESOLUTIONS 
Silas Davis Daugherty, D.D. 


Whereas, by the Providence of a_ gracious 
Father, it has been wise to call from this world 
the Rev. Silas Davis Daugherty, D.D., our 
brother and fellow minister in Christ; 

And Whereas, the Rev. Silas Davis Daugherty, 
D.D., served the Board of Home Missions and 
Church Extension of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of East Pennsylvania for thirty-one 
years as Superintendent and for seven years as 
Superintendent Emeritus, of Home Missions. 

Be It Resolved, that we, the Board of Home 
Missions and Church Extension of the former 
East Pennsylvania Synod (now united in the 
Central Synod of the United Lutheran Church 
in America), express to Almighty God, our wise 
and benevolent Father in heaven, our pro- 
found gratitude for the long life, distinguished 
service and fellowship of our esteemed brother, 
the Rev. Silas Davis Daugherty, D.D.; and that, 
in this dark hour of sorrow, we commend his 
wife and family to the tender, loving care of 
the Saviour, our Resurrected Lord. 

Be It Further Resolved, that these resolutions 
be forwarded to the family, to THe LuTHERAN, 
and a copy be made a part of the records of 


our Board. 
Stewart H. Rudisill, Pres. 
Calvin P. Swank, Sec. 


Dorothy Bertha Broesicke 


fourteen-year-old daughter of the Rev. and 
Mrs. Frank O. Broesicke of St. Paul’s Church, 
Waterloo, Wis., died as the result of shock fol- 
lowing an operation for scoleosis on July 5. 
She had been in the Orthopedic Hospital in 
Madison since June 15 for corrective treatment, 
with no anticipation of such danger. 

Dorothy had been active in all church activ- 
ities for her age since infancy. Since ten years 
old she had sung in the church choir and be- 
fore her sickness was primary teacher in The 
Children of the Church group. She was also 
active in Luther League and Girl Scout activ- 
ities. She was of charming personality, devoted 
to her parents and to her Christ, radiating true 
Christian joy. She was popular and active in 
the local high school. 

Besides her parents, a smaller sister and a 
maternal grandmother survive her. 

The funeral was held in St. Paul’s Church. 
Pastors John I. Meck, H. C. Rex, Frank Berg 
and Edwin Moll, D.D., conducted the service. 
President R. H. Gerberding preached the ser- 
mon. Burial was at Chadwick, Ill., with the 
committal by the Rev. C. F. Schneider. 

R. H. Gerberding. 


Pauline M. Weaver 


daughter of the Rev. Dr. and Mrs. William M. 
Weaver, West Collingswood, N. J., died at the 
home of her parents after a brief illness July 4. 
Miss Weaver was born in Dunenpere: Nova 
Scotia, in 1905, In 1926 she came to the edi- 
torial department of the U. L. C. A. Publication 
House. Her ability, cordiality and interest in 
her work won for her the esteem of her co- 
workers. 

The funeral service was held in the church 
of West Collingswood, to which she belonged, 
July 7. Pastors Theodore F. Finck and Nathan 
R. Melhorn officiated. 


Arts College. 

A.B. and B.S. degrees. 

Preparation for Medicine, 
Theology, Engineering, etc. 

Well-rounded program of student 
activities. 

Personal attention to the individual 
student. 

Located in ‘‘the iodine center of the 
nation” and the healthful Pied- 
mont section of the state. 

Very reasonable expenses. 

For catalog write 


James C. Kinard, President 


Law, 


CHRIST 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Charles and Hill Streets 


Baltimore 


“The Church You Can’t Forget’ 


The Rev. John L. Deaton, D.D., Pastor 


The Rev. L. M. Zimmerman, D.D., LL.D., 
Pastor Emeritus 


The Rev. Howard O. Walker, Asst. Pastor 


SERVICES AT 8:30 and 11 A. M. 
A Cordial Welcome to All 


CHICAGO 


Lutheran Theological Seminary 


For information and catalog address 


L. FRANKLIN GRUBER, D.D., LL.D., 
President 


1600 S. Eleventh Avenue, Maywood, Il. 


WHEN IN 


MILWAUKEE 


COME TO 


REDEEMER 


1905 W. Wisconsin Ave. 
REV. A. A. ZINCK, D.D. 
Services at 9 A. M. and 10.30 A. M. 


Out of town visitors are welcomed at 
Redeemer, the downtown congregation. Take 
Wisconsin Avenue bus, Wells or Clybourn 
Street cars west to Nineteenth Street. 


ATLANTIC CITY 
THE ORVILLE 
South Tennessee near Beach. 
American Plan. Running Water. Free Bath- 
ing. $2.50 daily. $15.00 weekly. Booklet. 
J. and E. ROESCH 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Adler, Frank A., from 301 Central Ave., Lake- 
wood, N. J., to 40 E. Meyran Ave., Somers 
Point, N. J. 

Burgess, D.D., LL.D., Ellis B., from 39 E. 35th 
St., New York, 'N. Y., to 75 Haldane St., 
Crafton Branch, Pittsburgh, Pa 

Engelhardt, Milton P., from 33 Arthur Ave., 
mansheld, Ohio, to 6 W. 137th St., Chicago, 
i. 

Guss, D.D., W. I., from 827 E. Illinois Ave., 
Spokane, Wash., to 2718 Alberta St., Van- 
couver, B. C., Canada. 

Kotter, Vernon E., from 11809 Corbett St., 
Decor Mich., to 11444 Minden St., Detroit, 

ich. 

Maurer, D.D., Jacob, from 591 King St., Wood- 
stock, Ont., Canada, to Meadow Lake, Sask., 
Canada. 

Shockey, Ralph I., from care of D. Dietele, 
Salisbury, Pa., to 50415 20th St., Windber, Pa. 

Williamson, L. B., from Buchanan, Va., to Mid- 
dlebrook, Va. 
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The Ready Seller 


For years societies have profited from its sale 


Thousands of homes have benefited from its use 


It is a useful and inexpensive article. Its low price and amazing values 
prompt its purchase without much necessity for intensive sales effort. Thou- 
sands of homes have become accustomed to its use and eagerly await each 
new issue. Many homes need more than one copy. It is most suitable as a 
Christmas remembrance and is often purchased in quantities for this purpose. 


Characteristic and Distinctive Features 


For each weekday there is a choice Bible verse serving as a memory 
gem, or guide in daily Christian living, or as stimulus to family devetions. 

Large black figures are used for weekday dates while Sundays and 
major festivals and holidays are emphasized in red. Monthly moon phases 
are pictured. 

Morning and Evening lessons indicated for each day. 

A convenient showing of calendar dates of preceding and following 
months, 

The appointed lessons and colors for the Church Year are indicated for 
Sundays and festivals. 

THE CHURCH YEAR plan as carried out, beside supplying a co-ordi- 
nating factor for all elements of this calendar, serves a useful purpose in 
definitely connecting up daily private and personal devotion with the pub- 
lic and group worship of the Church. 

THE SCRIPTURE VERSES represent a careful thematic arrangement 
paralleling the Church Year. 


A Notable Group of Bible Pictures in Colors 


A splendid selection of pictures reproduced in color, that you will want 
to keep and frame. The following subjects are included in the selection: 


Month Subject Artist 
Cover—‘Of Such Is the Kingdom of Heaven” woucccscssscsssscssesssssssscsesssensssesses Roth 
January—Madonna of the BIOSSOMS. ........00- Untersberger 
February—Jesus with Mary and Martha ........ccccccscssssnsssscscnesssecssssesscssese Giovanni 
March—Christ Before Pilate w.eccsessecssesecseess .. Munkacs 

April—Jesus Reveals Himself to Thomas . M. Bloc 

May—The Good Shepherd” .2..dvccc.cccsmschsteperctte tires oeesiean tenia entenctanvonees Mohlte 
June—Jesus and the Children ............s00 . Giovanni 
July—“Be Present at Our Table, Lord” ..... .. Giovanni 
August—Jesus Weeping Over Jerusalem .....cecsecscssccssssessessssesseensseessetseesesseese Limont 
September—“Behold the Lilies” .......ccsecsssssssssecssssscsnsensscsseesssseessssnssseensserses Kaufmann 
October—Christ in the Wheatfield ... . Untersberger 
November—The Rich Young Ruler ......ccsssscsscssssssscsssssssnsssssssessscsnseseseseesscsnsers Hofmann 
December—The Adoration of the Shepherds. .......cccssscsssesssecssssssesssnssensceavees Mohlte 


Suggestions for Successful Results 

ARRANGE AT ONCE for some organization or individual to undertake 
the sale of this calendar. 

MAKE AN EARLY START. A single copy on display advising with 
whom orders may be placed will help to create a demand and interest prior 
to a sales campaign. 

INCLUDE YOUR COMMUNITY in your sales campaign as many others 
besides your members will appreciate having this superior Scripture Verse 
Calendar brought to their attention. 

Arrangements should be made in every congregation for some members 
or organization to undertake the sale of this calendar. No other money- 
raising plan of this nature equals it in dignity, in satisfaction to purchasers, 
in pleasure to those engaged in its sale and profits that result, 


Prices 


To Churches or Representatives 
(The last column is of special interest) 


No. Cost Sell Profits 
5 $1.25 $1.50 $0.25 
10 2.30 3.00 70 
25 5.25 7.50 2.25 
50 9.00 15.00 6.00 
100 17.00 30.00 13.00 
200 32.00 60.00 28.00 
300 45.00 90.00 45.00 
500 70.00 150.00 80.00 


The calendar retails at 30 cents. 

Terms—Cash within thirty days after shipment, providing order is signed 
by a pastor or officer of an organization. Transportation extra on quanti- 
ties of two hundred and over. Calendars are not returnable. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228-1234 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
860 N. Wabash Ave. 219 Sixth Street 1617 Sumter Street 
Chicago Pittsburgh Columbia, S. C. 


July 26, 1939 


